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ABSTRACT 



An Environmental Assessment 
^ f Wilbur Wright College by Students 
in Differing Curricula Programs 

by R. Edmund Dolan 
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The central purpose of this study was to discover how 
students enrolled in different curricula programs (Vocational- 
Technical, College Transfer, and General Studies) assessed (1) 
the quality of instruction, (2) the value of various student services 
and (3) specific college policies, practices and facilities. It was 
also the purpose of this study to determine if various success rate 
measures were related to the students r assessment of the college. 

The null forms of the four hypotheses developed are: 

(1) There is no significant difference in the perception 

of the value of student services when comparing students 
by academic programs. 

. (2) There is no significant difference in the perception of 

the effectiveness of classroom instructors when co sparing 
students by academic programs. 

(3) There is no significant difference in the perception of the 
appropriateness of selected college policies, practices 
and facilities when comparing students by academic program;- 

(4) There is no significant relationship between student 
success and student perception of student services, 
instructors, and college policies, practices, and programs. 

Random samples of full-time beginning freshmen from each 

curricula program were selected. One hundred students in each 

program were requested to complete the Institutional Self Study 

Survey (ISS) and an overall response rate of eighty- nine per coat 

resulted. The three subgroups 1 assessments of the various college 

environmental factors were analyzed and compared using the c-test 

to determine significant differences. Pearson r s Product Moment 

correlations were used to determine relationships between student 



assessment and student success. Descriptive profiles of each student 
group were also presented, in order to gain insight and better under- 
stand the results of this study. 



« The null hypotheses were supported in three of the four 
cases. However, the hypothesis concerning the assessment of student 
services was not supported and was thus rejected. The three groups 
differed significantly in their evaluation of selected student ser- 
vices. More specifically, College Transfer students rate the 
Faculty Advising service and the Student Counseling service significantly 
lower than do the Vocational-Technical and General Study students. 

The College Transfer students also assessed the College Orientation 
service significantly lower (less valuable) than did those students 
in the General Studies program. 

Other findings indicate that: 

(1) Students view vocational goals, as opposed to social 
goals or academic goals, as the most essential college 

goals . 

(2) A large percentage (25%) are undecided in terms of 
future voccitional role preferences. 

(3) Students view college rules and policies as appropriate. 

(4) Classroom instructors are assessed as capable, understanding 
and competent teachers. 

(5) Students assess the college social program as inadequate 
and unsuccessful. 

(6) Students in the College Transfer program are the most 
successful in terms of grade point averages, persistence, 
and self-r£ tings of educational progress. General Studies 
students are the least successful. 

Recommendations to the Wright College community, based 
Upon the results of the study, are presented. 
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CHAPTER I 



In_t rod acti on To P rol y i cm 

T 

r 

"Going down the educational superhighway hell for 

leather, was the way the community college movement was 

described by Russell Lyrics, former managing editor of Harper*. =s 

Magazine. Ten years ago, one out of fj.vo students began his 

higher education in a community college. This figure increased 

in 1C6£ to more than one out of three, and very soon it will be 
2 

one out of two. Since I960, community colleges haves been 
established for the first time in twenty major cities.^ 

This phenomenal growth is, however, nor altogether 
surprising, for community colleges were conceived in the midst of 

Russell Lynes, "How Good Arc the Junior Colleges," 

Ha r P o r T _s a g a/hj (November, 1966), p. 6(). 

2 

Edmund J. Gleazer, This I s ^c^Gjornmunity^ College 
(Hoston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 19687* n." 4 . * 

v Ibi d . , p • 4, 

- 1 - 
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social turmoil, and in a sense, the very vitality of the 

community college movement may be said to be a response to a 

changing society. As Patricia Cross explains, 

Two social forces stand out above all others in 
creating the distinctive identity of the community 
colleges: (l) the demand of an increasing 

egalitarian society for the democratization of 
higher education, and (2) the need of a technological 
society for a better educated citizenry. In 
combination, these pressures have culminated in a 
national commitment to universal postsecondary 

education. 4 

Concomitant with the growth of this institutional segment 
of higher education has been the development of the field of 
institutional research. As discussed by Van Istendal: "The 

comparative newness of institutional research as a more 
formalized process in higher education is reflected, in part, by 
the relatively recent development of its own professional 
association . , . during this decade. 

A review of the literature concerning institutional 
research in community colleges reveals a paucity of significant 



^Patricia K. Cross, "The Quiet Revolution,' 1 The Research 
Reporter , Vol. IV, No. 3 (University of California, Berkeley, 

T969), 1. 

“’’Theodore G. Van Istendal, "Community College Insticu- 
tional Research," a paper presented to the Association of 
Institutional Research, Chicago, Illinois, 1 9 6 9 ^ p. 1 
(mimeograpned) , 
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studies. Medskcr wrote that "little research is conducted which 

enables two-year colleges to obtain facts about their students.’ 1 

He concluded that few two-year insti ;utions have conducted 

institutional studies on students, and they have made only 

limited efforts to evaluate personnel programs. A 1 9 6 4 

nationwide investigation of institutional research in the 

community college found that 20 percent had formally organized 

g 

programs of institutional research. A more recent nationwide 
survey found that 

1. The average junior college completes one 
, institutional research project per year. 

2. The area that receives the greatest research 
emphasis is "student 1 ^ the area of least emphasis 
is ^instruction* , 

3. Only 23 percent had personnel employed to 

9 

coordinate institutional research. 



^Leland L. Medskcr, The Junic r Col lege: Progre ss and 

Prosocct (New York: McGraw-Hill Bool< Company, Inc., 1 96 0 Y, 

p. vSTT 

^ Ibid « , p . 165 - 

8 

^Herbert L. Swanson, *An In ve stigation of Institutional 
Research in the Junior Colleges of th > United States, 11 unpublished 
doctoral dissertation (Los Angeles: University of California, 

1965)> PP. 130-183- 

^ John E. Roueche and John R. 3oggs, Junior College 
Institutional Research? The State of the Art (Washington, D.C.: 
Ameri can Association of Junior Colleges, 1V68), pp% 4 7 — 4 S . 
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It seems fair to conclude, as did Van Istendal, "that 
although community college institutional research docs encompass 
two developing aspects of higher education~-the latter, 
institutional research, seems to be lagging considerably behind 
development and progress of the general community college 
itself. 



Purpose Of The Study 

To accept the goal of universal postsecondary education 
is to accept the responsibility to provide meaningful and 
substantive experiences for all who wish to continue their 
education. Community colleges are beginning to understand the 
magnitude of the task. It involves the revolutionary concept 
that the college must be made to "fit" the student, whereas 
tradition has it that students should be selected to "fit” the 
college. Lssentially it means shifting the burden of proof from 
the student to the college. 

In the state of Illinois, home of the first publicly 
supported junior college (Joliet, 1902), the legislature in 1 9 6 5 
enacted the Illinois Public Junior College Act. This Act 

*^Van Istendal, In sti tut ionnl Research , p. 17. 
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stipulates that w . . • junior college districts shall admit all 

students qualified to complete any one of their programs 
including general education, transfer, occupational, technical, 
and terminal • . • 1t ** 

It is, thus, a demonstrable fact that community colleges 
in Illinois have opened new opportunities for their constituents. 

i 

What is not clear, however, is how well comr nity colleges are 
fitting'* the student or breaking out of the old molds to provide 
meaningful education to these new students. 

To what extent are community colleges fulfilling their 
objectives as specified in the Junior College Act? More 
particularly, how do students enrolled in specific and differing 
programs (general education, technical-occupational , and 
transfer) assess (l) the quality of instruction, (2) the 
effectiveness of various student services, and (3) college 
policies, practices and facilities? In addition, is there a 
difference in the "success 11 rate among these three programs? 

Also does a relationship exist between "success" in the 
community college and students' perceptions of selected community 
college environmental factors? 

^State of Illinois, The Publ ic Junior College Act 
(Illi nois Revised Statutes, 196 9 ^ > . PP • 103-117. 
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Four hypotheses stated in the null form shall be tested 
in order to answer the above questions. The hypotheses are as 
follows: 

Hypothesis I. — There will be no significant difference 
in the perception of the value of student services 
when comparing students by academic programs. 

Hypothesis II. --There will be no significant 
difference in perception of the effectiveness of 
classroom instructors when students are compared by 
academic program* 

Hypothesis III. --There will be no signif ioant 
differences in the perception of the appropriateness 
of selected college policies, practices* and facilities 
when students arc compared by academic program. 

Hypothesis IV. — There will be no significant 
relationship between student success and student 
perception of student services, instructors and 
college policies, practices and programs. 

Finally, it is hoped that an institutional research model 
which has general applicability will result. Since emphasis, not 
only in Illinois but nationwide, is being placed on accountabili ty 
of community college program development, the author feels that 
the construction of such a model to measure the relative 
effectiveness of multi-programs is indispensable to proper 
educational planning and development. 
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Significance Of The Study 



At this juncture, it is appropriate that the question be 

raised regarding the value and benefit of such a study. As 

previously discussed one purpose of this study is to determine 

the students* perception of specific college environmental 

factors. Speaking to this point in her excellent book The Junior 

College S t udent: A Research Description , Patricia Cross remarked: 

n In reviewing the research on junior college students, one is 

impressed by the almost total lack of any systematic investigation 

12 

of their (students) reactions to their college experience . 11 

The Illinois Junior College Bo\rd in its Standards and 

Criteria f or Evaluation and Recognition explicitly states that 

"Each college shall develop procedures for ♦ , • evaluation of 

instructional programs. Techniques of evaluation should involve 

follovc’-up studies .... Students . • . should be involved in 

1 3 

evaluation procedures . 11 



12 

Patricia K. Cross, The Junior College Student: A 

Research Descri pt ion (Princeton: Educational Testing Service, 

1968), p. 36 . 



1 0 

^Illinois Junior College Hoard: Standa rd s and Criteria 

for the Evaluation and Recognition of Illinois Public Junior 



Colleges 



and Other Oui deli ncSj Policies 



and 



Proce dures Approve d 

by the Illinois Junior College Board (Springfi^ ' 1970)# 28. 
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Accountability is currently being increasingly emphasized 
in American higher education, and properly so. Community 
colleges in Illinois must account for their educational programs. 
Thus it is imperative that institutional research models, 
following the guidelines available, be developed. 

While atter-pting to involve students by program (transfer, 
general studies, technical-vocational) in evaluating their 
education. I experience, this study seeks to go one step further, 
and examines the rela tionship between students* evaluative 
perception and their educational "success”. Thus, in this 
longitudinal follow-up study, persisters and non-persisters 
(dropouts) are included. Success is defined in terms of 
persistence, academic achievement, and self estimates of 
educational progress. Relationships between student success 
and student evaluation can be extremely beneficial in developing 
educational programs to fit the students. 

Finally, this study seeks to establish an institutional 
research model, a model which other community colleges in 
Chicago, Illinois, and nationally can easily and inexpensively 
utilize. 
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Limitations Of The Study 

This study is designed as a one year longitudinal 
'ollow-up of full-tiire freshman students at a single community 
college. Thus* it must be understood that part-time students 
ana second year students are not included. Likewise, this study 
Ls limited to one community college and should not be interpreted 
as representing the City Colleges of Chicago system or community 
colleges in general. 

A further limitation which must be recognized is that 
student evaluation of educational programs is but one part of 
a valid evaluation procedure. Other components of the community 
such as faculty, administrators, and outside agencies are also 
indispensable contributors in any program evaluation. 

Organization Of The Remainder Of The Study 

The balance of this dissertation is divided into four 
additional chapters. Titles have been omitted and the content 
breakdown has been summarized under the respective chapters 
Indicated below. 

Chapter II . --Chapter Two is devoted to a review of the 
related literature. The emphasis will bo upon bringing together 
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all relevant research. Particular emphasis will be given to 
studies focusing upon student perception of college environmental 
factors. Likewise studies involving community colleges will be 
carefully reviewed. 

Chapter III . — The design of the study will be extensively 
discussed in Chapter Three. The sample, collection of data, 

i 

instrument used, hypotheses to be tested, and statistical 
treatment of the data will be covered. 

Cha pter IV . --An analysis of the results will be presented 
along with a discussion of the results. A student profile by 
academic program, student evaluation of selected environmental 
factors, and the relationship between student perception and 
student "success 1 * will be examined in detail. 

Chapter V . — The various aspects of the study will be 
summarized and the findings will be discussed. The relevance 
of the findings and implications for future research will be 
included. 
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CHAPTER II 



! Review Of The Literature 

Introduction 

During the past fifteen years a plethora of research 
studies have focused upon the college environment# Sociologists, 
social psychologists, anthropologists, and other interested 
educators have sought to explore the college culture. Educators 
have always known that colleges differ from one another in 
various ways as familiar classifications of institutions reflect: 
liberal arts college, university, junior-communi ty college; 
public, private, Catholic, Protestant, rural, urban, residential , 
commuter, and so on# The research interest during the past 
fifteen years has been concerned, not with refining classifica- 
tions but with exploring new ways of viewing and measuri.ng life 
styles and the general institutional context within which 
learning, growth, and development take place# 



- 11 - 
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The interest in college environments appears to stem 

from several developments. First* there has been the example of 

anthropologists characterizing primitive and contemporary 

cultures. Second, there have been numerous studies of change 

in college students* values and attitudes. These studies have 

concurrently sought to identify which conditions or experiences 

may have contributed to such changes, or to learn whether there 

was something about the total atmosphere of the college, or its 

programs, or peer-group associations that was significantly 

important. Examples of such studies include Dressel and 
12 3 

Mayhew, Jacob, and Eddy. Third, higher education as a field 
of research has become fertile soil for social scientists from 
various disciplines. Studies by Lazarsfeld and Thrielens^ 

*Paul L. Dressel and Lewis Mayhew, G eneral Education; 
Explor ation^ an d Evaluation ( Y/nshington : American Council on 

Education, 1 9 541* P* 302. 

2 

Philip E. Jacob, Changing Values in College (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1957), p. 178. 

° Edw ard D. Eddy, Jr., Th e College Influence on Stu d en t 
Character (Washington: American Council on Education, 19591 > 

p. 185 

^ Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielons, The Ac a demic 
i Mindi Social Scientists in a Time of Crisis (Glencoe, Illinois: 
jThc Free PrcscTj 195 8 ) , p . 460. 



1 
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in 1958, and by Merton and others^ in H57 are examples. Finally, 
the awareness of the great diversity of backgrounds, abilities, 
and aspirations found among college students has resulted in the 
hypothesizing that such differences in student bodies may explain 
the differences in atmosphere among colleges. Two examples of 

6 7 

such studies are those by Darley and McConnell and Heist. 

4 

1 

Methods and Measures 

j 

The field of college environmental research was given 
emphasis by George Stern and C. Robert l^aco during the latter 

t 

part of the 1950* s« The work of Pace and Stern resulted in the 
first objective and systematic measuring instrument for 
characterizing college environments, the College Characteristic 



^Robert K. Merton, George G. Reader, and Patricia L. 

Kendall { eds. ) , The Student Physicia n: introductory Studies in 

the Sociology ' of Medical Erin cation (Cambridge: Harvard University 

Press, 1957), p. 30 0. 

^John G. Darley, Promi s e and Perf ormance; A Study o f 
Ability and Achievement in Hi gi \ er Education (Iterkclcy s' Uni v c r s i ty 
of California Press, 196277 P • 191* 

^Thomas R. McConnell and Paul Heist, "The Diverse College 
Student Population,” in The American Colle ge, cd, by Kcvitt 
Sanford (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1962), 

pp. 22 5^-2 52 . 
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Index (hereafter referred to as CCI). The CCI is based upon 
the dual concepts of personal ■'needs 1 * and environmental ■'press 1 ’ 
developed by H. A, Murray in 1938-^ Each person is seen as 
having a variety of "needs," psychological, and emotional, that 
he strives to satisfy* The environment in which the person lives 
is viewed as the "press’ 1 that tends to either frustrate or 
satisfy these needs in varying degrees* 

The CCI is a measure of thirty kinds of press describing 
the activities, policies, procedures, attitudes, and impressions 
that might characterize various types of undergraduate college 
settings, ^ In responding to the statements in the CCf, college 
students act as observers of what is or is not generally true or 
characteristic of their college. Their vantage point is that of 
participants in and reporters of the college environment. 



C. Robert Pace and George G. Stern, "An Approach to the 
Measurement of Psychological Cliaractcris tics of College 
Environments," Journal of Educatio nal_ Psychology, 49 (l$5S), 

269 - 27 / . 

o 

George G, Stem, "Characteristics of the Intellectual 
Climate in College Envi ronnents, 11 Harvard Educational Review, 33 
{Winter, 1963), 5-41. ' 

^George G< Stern, "The Intellectual Climate in College 

En vi r onmen t s " i n The Colle ge Stud ent an d M is Cult ) re: An 

Analysis , cd. by Kaoru Yamamoto (boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 

1968), P. 206, 
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Another strategy of analyzing the need-press concept 
led Pace to construct a different instrument, the College and 
University Environment Scales (hereafter referred to as CUES) . ** 
The intent of CUES is to identify a set of dimensions along v;hich 
colleges differ from one another, and to measure these dimensions 

by a set of items which most clearly and sharply reflect these 

* 

differences. This approach directly analyzes environmental 
differences between institutions and proceeds without reference 
to any personality measures. "The focus is on looking for 
patterns which best characterize en\ ironments, and, for this 

purpose, the unit of analysis is the college, not the 

1 2 

individual. 11 The institutional score is determined by the 
number of statements that are judged characteristic of its 
environment. The scales are labeled scholai'ship, awareness, 
co. nunity, propriety, and practical! ty . 

Another example of the collective perception approach to 
describing envi ronments are the college press scales developed 



C. Robert Paco, College and Univer sit y Envi r onmen t 

Scale s. P reli mina ry Tech nical Manua l (Princeton ; Educational 

Testing Service, i 9 3 J • 

. 12 Ibid . , p. 8 . 
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by Thistlethwai te in 1959. Thistlethwaitc 1 s purpose was to 
identify items which were related to institutions 1 production 
of future doctorates in the natural sciences an in the arts, 
humanities, and social sciences. 

A more rpcent instrument which utilizes the collective 
perception approach is the Institutional Self Study Survey 
Questionnaire, College Student Form (hereafter referred to as 
ISS), developed in 1969 by Donald Hoyt and the American College 
Testing Program.^ The ISS seeks student perceptions of various 
college services, classroom instruction, and college facilities, 
practices, i .d policies; likewise information concerning 
Aspirations, Goals, Personal and Educational Background, Self 
Estimates of Educational Progress and Out of Class Academic and 
Non- Academic Activities. A more detailed description of the ISS 
instrument will be presented in Chapter III. 

A different way to characterize environments is to 
describe the type of people who live in them. The assumption 
is that a college environment can be d< termined by assessing 

i 'i 

^Donald L. Thistlethwai tc, "College Press and Student 
Achievemcn t, T * Journal of Educational Psvchologv, 50 (19(>9)» 

183-191. 

• ^American College Testing Program, Inc., Ins ti tut lonal 
S elf Study Su j -vey Man ual (Iowa City: American College Tc s t i 1 lg 

Program, 196*0, p . 108. 
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the characteristics of the students and the number and type of 
degree holders produced by the institution. Based upon this 
proposition, Astin and Holland developed the Environmental 
Assessment Technique (E.A.T*).*^ The E.A.T. utilizes the 
following eight measures: (l) institutional size, (2) intel- 

ligence level of the student body, and 13-8) the proportion of 
students in each of six types of major fields (which are labeled 
as Realistic, Intellectual. Social, Conventional , Enterprising, 
and Artistic).*^ 

By factor analysis, Astin determined six factors 
differentiating students: (l) Intellectualism, (2) Esthetici sm, 

(3) Status, (4) Leadership, (5) Pragmatism, and (6) Masculinity.^ 
An institutional profile is sketched by relating the six student 
differential factors and the eight institutional factors. 

^Alexander V, r . Astin and John L. Holland, f, The 
Env Lrcntnental Assessment Technique: A Way to Measure College 

Environments, " Journal of Educational Psy chology , 52 ( 1 9 6 1 ) , 

308-316. 

^Alexander W. Astin, "Further Validation of the 
Environmental Assessment Technique," Journal of Educational 
Psycholog y » 54 ( 1 9 <3 3 ) > 2 17-220. 

17 

Alexander W. Astin, Who Goes Where to Colleg e (Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1^65)? p* 20. 
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Althougn this approach helps prospective students determine 

the orientation of various colleges, it has little value in 

institutional self-study and evaluation. 

The typology of student subcultures described by Trow 

1 8 

in I960 represents still another approach based on the 

assumption that students make the college. The four main types 

of campus subcultures--vocational, collegiate, academic, and 

non-conf ormist--v:here used by the Educational Testing Service 

10 

in constructing its College Student Questionnaire in 19&.5* 

The institutional atmosphere is characterized by the proportion 
of students identifying themselves with each of these four value 
patterns* 

Of the above mentioned environmental assessment 
techniques, the most frequently utilized are the CCI and the 
CUES instruments. Measures based upon the collective perception 
approach seem to be the most direct Within limits, no one 
ncthodology or measuring device is logically or empirically 



Martin Trow, 11 The Campus Viewed as Culture, 11 in 
Research on College Stu dents, ed. by II. T. Sprague (3ouldor, 
Colorado: The Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, 

i960), p P . 105 - 123 . 

19 • 

Richard Peterson, College Stu dent Que stionnaires and 
ly.CiUii cal ? tnnu.ll ( Princeton ; Educational resting Service, 1905), 
o. oO. 
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superior. The crucial issue, as Pace pointed out, is not the 
choice of methods, but the choice of questions to which the 
methods are addressed. ^ 



General Findings 

Despite the differences in approach, strategy, and 
assumptions, there are general similarities in the relevant 
results that have been obtained to date. It is our intent here 
to summarize these results before focusing our attention upon 
the research studies concerning community colleges. 

Evidence indicates that the perceptions of incoming 
students differ from those of students who arc presently enrolled, 
and that the perceptions of these incoming students do change 
after they have been at the institution for a *;riod of time* 

2 ^ ji 2 2 *5 

Studies by Pace, Birdie, Standing and Parke: , J and 



20 

George C. Pace, "Methods of Describing College 
Cultures, rr in The Collorro Student a nd His Cul tur e : An An alysis , 

ed. by Kaoru Yamamoto (Boston; Houghton Mifflin Co,, 1963 J, 
p. 203. 

2 1 

C« Robert Pace, 11 When Students Judge Their Collcgc, ,r 
Col lege Bo; ir d Review , 58 (Winter 1965 - 66 ), 26-28. 

22 

Ralph F. Birdie, "Changes in University Perceptions 
During the First Two College Years," The J ournal of Coll eye 
St ude n t Personne l , 9 (March, 1968 ), 85 -S 9 * 

2 -5 

°(J. Robert Standing and Clyde A. Parker, "The College 
Characteristics Index as a Measure of Entering Students' 
Preconceptions of College Life," The Journal of College Student 
Pe rsonne l , 6 (October, 1 9 6 4 ) , 2-6. 
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Krupius q further indicate that in particular the intellectual 
climate was perceived as being much greater prior to entering 
college. 

Likewise, one*s place of residence seems to have some 
bearing on the perception of the environment , in that residential 
students have different perceptions than do commuter 

t 292627 

students. 9 ‘ Major field of study affects the perception 

of the environment on larger campuses, but appears to have littl c 

2 8 20 

significance on the small single-purpose institutions. y J 



0 A 

^Richard V/. Johnson and Wayne J. Krupius, n A Cross- 
Sectional and Longitudinal Scudy of Students* Perception of Their 
College Environment, ” The J ou rnal of College Student Personnel , 

8 (May, 1967), 199-203. 

2 9 

Charles Lindahl, Tr Impact of Living Arrangements on 
Student Environments] Perceptions,” The Journal of Coll ege 
Stude nt Personnel , 8 (January, 1 5 6 7 ) , 10—15 • 

26 

S. R. Baker, ”Thc Relationships Between Student 
Residence ami Perception of Environmental Press,” The Journal of 
Colleg e Studen t Personnel , 7 (July, 1$66), 222-224. 

27 

Ralph F. Birdie, ”Collcgc Expectations, Experiences, 
and Perceptions,” The Journ a l of Colie go Stude n t Personnel , 7 
(November, 1966), 336-344. 

2 8 

C. Robert Pace, T he Infl uence of Academic and St udent 
Sub c ult u res in C oj 1_cg : c and U niv crsit y Environm ents , Cooperative 
Research Project Lo. 1063 , Office of Education (Los Angeles: 
University of California, 1^64 ) - 

20 

'John A. Centra, St ud e nt Pe rception?: of Total Uni ver sit y 

and Major Fie ld I v r/j njl (unpublished Doctoral ill c sis, East 

Lansing, Michigan; Michigan State University, 1965 )* 
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Faculty-student perceptions seemed to be linked to the size of 

the institution, with homogeneity existing in the smaller 

n 30,31 
college. 

32 

What is clear from the studies conducted to date is 
that college en\ ironments differ greatly from one another in 
many characteristics. Accumulated results indicate clearly that 
the common classifications of institutions mask a great deal 
of diversity. 



^Ellen E. Ivey, C. Dean Miller, and Arnold D. Goldstein, 
“Differential Perceptions of College Environment: Student 

Personnel Staff and Students, w The Personnel and Guida nce 
Journal , 46 (September, 1967), 17-21. 

0 1 

0 Beth L. McPeek, “The University as Perceived by Its 
Subculture: An Experimental Study, ri Journal of th e Nati onal 

Association of Women Deans and Counselor s, 30 (Spring, 19 6~7~) j 
129-132. 



32 

0 The following are complete literature reviews of 
colleg e environment research studies: 

C. Robert Pace and Ann McFee, “The College Environment, 11 
Review of Educational Researc h, 30 (i960), 311-320. 

William B. Michael and Ernest L. Boyer, “Campus 
Environment, 11 Review of Educ a tional Research , (October, 1965), 

pp. 264 - 276 . 

Kenneth Feldman and Theodore Newcomb, The Impact of 
Co l lore on Stu dents (San Francisco, California: Josscy-Bass, 

Inc . , 1969 ") • 
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Results Of Community College Studies 

« 

Even though the assessment of college environments has 
in recent years become so popular, the community or junior 
colleges have remained, by and large, unscrutinized* The 
paucity of research studies focusing upon this crucial area of 
higher education is unfortunate. There are, however, several 
notable exceptions. 

33 . 

Richards, Rand and Rand xn an attempt to provide 
necessary knowledge for intelligent planning of community 
colleges undertook i replication of Astin's study of four year 
colleges using a population of community colleges. The basic 
purpose was to organize the information available about 
community colleges into a brief profile. Such a profile could 
then be used both to characterize individual community colleges 
and to study the effects of college on students. 

Utilizing institutional information from ACT files and 
institutional scores on the environmental Assessment Technique , 

33 

James M. Richards, Lorraine Rand and Leonard Rand, 

A Po se r in ti o n of Jun i or Colleges (Iowa City, Iowa: American 

College testing Program, 1 9b 5 a) , p. 28. 

3 * Ihid . , p. 10. 
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thirty-six (36) variables were reported for five hundred and 
eighty-one ( 5 8 1 ) community colleges. Through factor analysis 
it was possible to reduce the number of variables from 
thirty-six ( 36 ) to a more meaningful six (6), The six factors 
are titled: Cultural Affluence, Technological Specialization, 

Size, Age, Transfer Emphasis, and Business Orientation. The 
community college factors are not congruent with factors from 
four year colleges and universities. 

Having established a simple set of items for assessing 

community college environments, Richards, Rand and Rand in 

another study 0 sought to examine if different historical 

traditions, social environments, and economic needs could 

conceivably have produced various patterns in two-year colleges 

from one geographic region to another. If different patterns 

were found to exist, it was hypothesi zed, then not only could 

community colleges be considered socially adaptive institutions, 

but useful information might be provided about alternatives for 

37 

the orderly development of community colleges. 

35 Ibid . , p. 24. 

James M. Richards, Lorraine Rand and Leonard Rand, 
Regional .Di fferences in_ Junio r Colle ges (Iowa City, Iowa: 
American College Testing Program, 1965 b), p. 17 . 

^ I bid . , p . 1 , 
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Regional factors were found in all six factors, thus 
reinforcing the diversity of patterns of higher education, 

o p 

including community colleges, across the country. 

In an attempt to determine if certain kinds of students 

were likely to go to certain kinds of community colleges, 

Richards and Braskamp related institutional factor scores to 

on 

various student characteristics, 7 Environmental factors and 
student characteristic scores co-varied in interesting and 
meaningful ways. The results supported the notion that to some 

extent a ^matching” of students and college charactcri stic s 
40 

occurs. 

Utilizing Pace 1 s CUES, Gclso and Sims^ * sought to 
determine if' there were any differences in the perceptions of a 
residential, community college environment among (a) students 
who live at home (commuters) , (b) student.? who reside in college 

38 Ibid., p. 16. 

^ Lames M. Richards, Larry . Braskamp, Vho Goes Wh ere 
to_ Junior Colleg e (Iowa City, Iowa: American College Testing 

Program, July, 1 9 6 7 ), p* 28. 

4 ° Ibid . , p. 27. 

4 ^Charles Gclso and David Si. ns, " Perceptions of a Junior 
College Environment, 11 The, Journal of Col li de Stu dent Personnel , 9 
(January, 19&9 ) > 40-4 3 • 
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dormitories (residents) , and faculty member:;. The results 
of this investigation indicate that a person’s location and 
position in a community college s.ignif icant Ly affect some of 
his perceptions of the charac teristics of that institution* 

i 

They conclude by stating: ’’Recent* research in this area has 

offered r uch evidence that different campus groups cannot be 

A 9 

dealt with as if they were a homogeneous body.” 4 

Benjamin Golcr J also using the CUES investigated 
student perceptions of the Los Angeles City College environment 
Gold concluded that the students characterised their college as 
one where instructors are competent and busi nesslike, although 
sometimes difficult to approach, and where considerable learnin 
takes place outside the regular classroom pi ogram. 

A study conducted by VJilson and Dollar^ sought to 
determine whether there were differences in perceptions of 
community college environments among (a) administrators, 

42 Ibid., p. 43. 

A 9 

^Benjamin K, Gold, ,f Thc Junior College Environment: 
Student and Faculty Perceptions of I ns Angelos City College, fI 
Research Study 68-2 (Los Angeles: Los Angeles City Colit gc, 
1968), p. 29. 

^Ronald Wilson and Robert Dollar, ‘'Students, Teachers, 
and Administrators Perceptions of the Junior College 
Environment j ,f Phc Journal of College Student Personn el, 11 
(May, 1970), 213-216. 
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(b) faculty teaching transfer courses, (c) faculty teaching 
vocational- technical courses, (d) students majoring in transfer 
programs, and (c) students majoring in vocational- technic al 
courses. Results reinforce the need to recognize that 
significant differences exist among groups in their perception 
of a single college environment, and that generalizing findings 
from one campus to another is misleading and without substance. 
Of particular significance was the finding that vocational- 
technical students and transfer students were quite similar in 
their perceptions of the college environment ^ It is also of 
interest to note that tine Community Scale was ranked lowest 
by all groups except administrators, who ranked it next to 
lowest. As V/j Ison and Dollar note, "One of the strongest 
selling points of the community college has been the community 
scale; i.c,, small classes, individual attention, availability 
of faculty, and, in general, a friendly, group-oriented 
campus . . , Serious questions are raised by such a finding 



45 Ibid. , 


p. 216 - 21 ’’ 


^ ^ 1 1) i d . , 


p . 2 1 6 . 
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Using former community college students along with a 
group of students with no community college experience, Greer^ 
conducted an inquiry to compare perceptions of the community 
college environment- Ten facets of the environment were 
measured on bi-polar adjectival scales- Differences in 
perceptions by the two groups were evident on five of the 
scales. Of greater importance, however, was the finding that 
former 1 two-year students showed great variance in their 
perception, This, the author observes, was probably due to 
differences among the thirteen colleges on which the respondents 
were reporting. 

At Hutchinson Community Junior College in Hutchinson, 

A S 

Kansas, Stringer* utilizing the ISS survey form sought to 
determine if perceptual differences existed among students of 
various levels of academic status and progress- He found that 



A 1 

^ f Thomas Greer, 11 rerceived Characteristics of Junior 
Colleges, (r Penbodv Journal of Education , 44 (1966), 3* 

4 8 

°James Stringer, "Identification and Analysis of 
Educational Status ant! Progress of Five Hundred Sophonorc 
Students at Hutchinson Community Junior College,” paper 
presented to the Institute for Student Personnel Workers (East 
Lansing, Michigan: Michigan State University, May, 1969) 

p . 46 . . 
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stuclcnts who were academically dismissed, as a group, were more 
critical than other groups of (l) the qualify of instruction 
and (2) the rules and regulations of the college. ^ 



Summary 

The information contained in Chapter IX has been 
relevant and germane to the area of environmental studies and 
to the present research being presented. The section titles: 
(l) Methods and Measures; (2) General Findings; and (3) Results 
of Community College Studies comprise the major areas which 
were reviewed. 



A review of the various instruments being utilized t c 
measure college cn vi ronmen fcs and the assumptions these instrument 
rested upon was presented. T t was observed that no one 
methodology was innately superior to another and that the 
choice of questions to which methods are addressed was crucial. 
The relevant general findings with respect to students 1 
perception of the environment were reviewed. Comprehensive 
reviews of the literature were cited and it was concluded that 
common classif j cations of institutions, such as liberal arts 
colleges, universities, etc,, mask a great deal of diversity. 

p, 33. 
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In reviewing community college research studies it 
is evident ohat characteristics differ considerably from 
region to region. There was evidence that within regions 
two-year colleges likewise differed considerably* Finally, 
it seems that different groups on the same campus perceive th 
college environment in different and significant ways, 

1 The findings here provide definite direction to the 

subsequent chapters by focusing the attention of this study 
on a single community college. The literature contains very 
little concerning the relationship of multiple groups 1 
environmental perceptions to various measures of educational 
success. 
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CHAPTER III 



■ Design Of The Study 

Introduction 

The basic methodology used in this research study will 
be discussed in this chapter. More specifically, this chapter 
will include sections on the sample selection: procedures 
involved in data collection; the development, reliability, and 
validity of the instrument ; hypotheses to be tested; and 
statistical treatment of the data. 

Selection Of Sample 

The sample groups selected for this study were students 
who had enrolled at Wright College as full-time, beginning fresh- 
men in the Fall semester of 1969* A full-time student is defined 
as one who has registered for 9 or more semester hour credits. A 
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beginning freshman is defined as one who has no previous college 
experience. In the Fall of 1$69, 1,201 full-time, beginning 
freshmen entered Wright College. Of this group 553 were 
identified as vocational-technically oriented, 209 enrolled in 
the general studies program, and 439 indicated preference for 
the college transfer program. In selecting the stratified random 
sample, a table of random numbers was used. A list of the names 
of the full-time beginning students in each of the three programs 
was obtained; consecutive numbers were listed next to the 
student names on each roster ( 1-553* 1-439* and 1 - 209 ), and 

finally one hundred student names were randomly selected from 
each roster. 

The rationale for selecting full-time, beginning 
freshmen was: As full-time enrollecs the students will have 

been on campus for an entire year and thus been pa^t of the 
environment long enough to form judgments regarding the college. 
Also, as beginning freshmen all students will have had no 
previous college exposure and will have started college at the 
same tirue. 

Because the college environment is described in this 
stud)' by asking students to report on their perceptions, it was 
necessary to select samples large enough so that m usual individual 
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perceptions did not exert undue influence on the results. In a 
monograph by Linn, Davis and Cross entitled A Guide to Researc h 
Design 3 samples of between 50 and 100 are recommended. * 

Data Collection 

In order to maximize the response rate several 

strategies were employed in collecting the data* Student 

packets containing (a) a personalized cover letter with a 

2 

specially prepared insbruc ion sheet, (b) the survey booklet 
and answer sheet, and (c) a postage-paid return envelope were 
prepared. Information concerning students 1 home addresses, 
telephone numbers, and class schedules was made available by th 
Wright College Office of Research and Evaluation, All packets 
were either distributed in class^ or mailed during the week of 
May 4 - May 11, 19?0. 



Robert Linn, Junius Davis, and Patricia Cross, A Quid 

to R ese arch De sign * Insti t utional Research P ro gram for High er 

E ducation ("Princeton: Education Testing Service, 19^5 )* 

pp, 21-22, 

2 

Sec Appendix C: Letter to Students with Instructions 

o 

Sec Appendix A: Survey of Ecjuc : a ti onn i Status and 

Progress: S tuden t Forijn Referred to throughout as the ISS 

questionnaire. 



Sec Appendix D: Memo to Faculty 
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Two weeks later nearly 50 percent of the students had 
responded. At this time (May 25 to May 29) all non-respondents 
vere called on the telephone. The telephone calls served to 
:larify the purpose of the questionnaire, to answer questions as 
bo how individual students were selected, and to express 

appreciation for cooperation. By June 10, the response rate had 

■ 5 

risen to 8S percent. At that time a second follow-up letter was 

sent to the non-responding students. Final response rates were: 
Transfer Group, ei hty-iJnc ( 8§ ) percent; Vocational-Technical 
Sroupj ninety (90) percent; General Studies Group, ninety- three 
(93) percent. Tin; total overall response rate was ninety and 
six-tenths ( 90 . 6 ) percent. 

During the third week of June official cumulative grade 
point averages were collected and recorded. Also, final 
academic status was determined in terms of persistence and non- 
persistence and recorded. Data collection was complete by 
June 25 and all results were sent to Iowa City, Iowa, where the 
data were processed by the ACT Computer Center. In processing the 
data, it was arranged to have ACT access their Student Data Ban}; 
to obtain previously collected data which wci'e useful for this 
investigation . 



“*Sec Appendix B: Follow-up Letter to Students 
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Ins t rumen tat ion 

The instrument used in this study is the experimental 
version of the Institutional Self Study, College Student Form 
(see Appendix A), developed by Drs. Donald Hoyt and Oscar Lcnnin 
As described by Leaning, the ISS consi sts of standard questions 
about student goals and educational experiences. Likewise 
student evaluations concerning faculty, classroom atmosphere, 
institutional policies, facilities and student services arc 
assessed.^ The qucstionnai re is divided into the following 
sections : 

1. Goa.ls and aspirations 

2. Evaluation of college policies, practices and 
f aci li tics 

3. Evaluation o[ college student personnel 
services 

4. Progress toward various educational outcomes 

5* Evaluation of college instructors 

6. Out of class intellectual activities 

7. Out of class non-academic accomplishments 

In consultation with Dr. James Maxie, Director of 
Research Services at ACT, Dr. Henry Mougha.nian, Coordinator of 

^ Oscar T. Leaning, The Ins titnti onnl Self-S tu dy Se rvice 
Man ual (Iowa City: American College Testing Program, I 970 ), 

pp. 9 - 10 . 
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Instructional Services at the City Colleges of Chicago, and 
Dr, Ralph Smith, Director of Research and Evaluation at Wright 
College, it was decided to utilize only sections on^ through five 
of the ISS questionnaire. The sections concerning out of class 
activities were judged inappropriate for the students of this 
urban community college. 

The ISS survey questionnaire, College Student Form, is 
a straightforward self-report instrument. The amended ISS 
questionnaire as used in this study required about twenty (20) 
minutes to complete. The experimental version of the ISS 
questionnaire, Survey of E ducat ional Status a nd P rogre s s , was 
utilized because it was appropriate to the method of data collec- 
tion strategics employed. The items in the experimental version 
arc as they appear in the marketed version. 

The development of the initial ISS survey instrument 
grew out of several years of work by Donald P, Hoyt. The 
experimental version was entitled the Survey of Educ at ional St atus 
and Pr e gross. The instrument became operational in the spring 
of 1969 as the Institu tional Sel f-Stud y Surve y and was in the 
form of a scorablc booklet. The present version of the ISS 
questionnaire is a reusable booklet, and students marie their 
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responses on a separate answer sheet* All items in the new 
edition were transmitted from the previous edition, with minor 
clarifications and vocabulary updating* Thus, the national 
norms developed during 1968 are still applicable*^ 

A number of the ISS questionnaire items have their, 
roots in research conducted over the years by ACT staff members, 
while others arc based upon university conducted research, 
Recognized expertise, rather than research, was used in 
developing items for two sections and each section was completed 
only after a thorough review of the literature pertinent to that 
area and consultation with export practitioners in the field, A 

summary description of the items used in this study and their 

8 

development is presented in Appendix D, 

Val 1 di tv 

For most of the items the validity rests primarily on 
relevant research and con sul tation with experts in the field. 
Another evidence of content validity rests in the items 
themselves. They arc essentially straightforward statements, 
with no attempt to develop subtle scales,^ 



7 

Lcnning, I SS Manu al , p* 53# 

g 

Appendix B: Summary description of amended ISS survey. 

^ L e m 1 i n g , ljSS_ M;u u , p . 56 . 
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Student ratings, and especially student self-ratings, 
are often criticized for a variety of reasons, However, a 
number of research studies give strong evidence for' the validity 
of self-report inf ormation, Walsh**"* found that students seldom 
distort self reports, even when incentives to do so are 
introduced, Davidson** found that self-reported high school 
grades corresponded to actual grades recorded on official 
transcripts, A reanalysis of Davidson f s data demonstrated 
correlations ranging from ,91 to .93#*^ 

In most sections of the ISS questionnaire only the 
student could be expected to give a competent answer. Questions 
about the students 1 plans, goals and aspirations, sel f-pcrcei ved 
progress in reaching various objectives, and assessment of the 
various aspects of the college environment require the students 1 
own responses, 

Rclj.abi JjLtv 

In establishing reliability data for the ISS 
questi oimai rc, Hoyt and Lennjng report reliability estimates 



*^Wil3.iaru B, Walsh, "Validity of Self Report," Journal 
pf_ J^ojims^vl i mi f svehoio gv , 14 ( 1967)1 18-23# 

**01uf M, Davidson, "Survey of Reliability of Student 
Self Report High School Grades" (lowa City: American College 

Testing Program, IfGj ) . 

1 2 

terming, ISS Manual, pp, 56-57* 
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based upon the total weighted sample of 
used for developing ISS national norms, 
formula 20 and Kudcr-Richar dson formula 

coefficients for the various ISS scales 

1 3 

acceptable value of . 40 . 



sophomores and seniors 
Kuder- Richard son 
21 reliability 
far exceeded the minimum 



Hypotheses Tested 

The hypotheses tested in this study will be stated in 
null form. The direction of the testing was to reject the null 
hypotheses at the established level of significance, which 
was 0 , 05 , 

Hypothesis I. --There is no significant difference in 
the perception )f the value of student services when 
comparing students by academic programs. 

Hypothesis II, --There is no significant difference 
in perception of the effectiveness of classroom 
instructors when students arc compared by academic 
program . 

Hypothesis III, --There is no significant difference 
in the perception of the appropri atencss of selected 
college policies, practices and facilities when 
students arc compared by academic program. 
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Hypothesis IV. --There is no significant relationship 
between student success and student perception of 
student services, instructors and college policies, 
practices and programs. 

A student 1 s success is measured by the following 
factors: (l) cumulative grade point average, (b) persistence vs. 

non-persistence, and (c) self-evaluation of progress toward 
specific educational objectives. 

Statistical Treatment Of Data 

To test the difference between means of the groups 
which were compared the t-test was utilized, The null hypothesis 
is that the two populations from which the samples were drawn 
have the same means (IIqS Mj ~ ^* 2 ^* I n °^ cr words, the mean 
of one sample is equal to the mean of another sample* Stated 
in null hypothesis terms, there is no difference between the 
means of the two samples (groups). 

The 0.05 level of confidence was used in determining 
the significance of the t-ratio,^ Differences which were 
significant at the 0,01 level are specifically noted, 

• ^Scc Appendix F for formula. 
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Analysis of the interrelations of the variables under 
study was made utilizing Pearson r s product moment correlation 
coefficient.**'* Product moment correlation coefficients are 
utilized because a linear relationship exists between the 
variables in question. Statistical treatment of the data 
obtained was processed by computer at the Research Center of the 
American College Testing Program. 
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See Appendix G for 
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CHAPTER IV 



' Presentation And Analysis Of The Data 

Introduction 

The primary objective of this investigation was to 
study student ratings of various factors of the Vright College 
campus environment j and to compare various subgroups of the 
student population. Furthermore, it was decided to analyze the 
results to see if an)* relationship existed between student 
perception of the institutional environment and various measures 
of success. As indicated in Chapter III, ninety (90) Technical- 
Vocational students, eighty-nine (89) College Transfer students, 
and ninety-three (;3) General Studies students responded to the 
questionnaire . 

This chapter will first present descriptive data in order 
to give the reader a profile of the three student subgroups which 
cc ,T ipr;.sc this study. The second part o" this chapter will focus 
upon data directly relevant to the hypotheses stated in Chapter TIL 
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Descriptive Profile 

Table 1 lists the total number of full-time beginning 
freshmen at Wright College in the Fall of 1 96 9 , as veil as the 
number of the original sample and the number of students who 
responded with valid information and thus were included in the 
analysis* It is noted that eighty-eight ( 88 ) of the ninety (90) 
questionnaires returned by students in the Vocational-Technical 
program were usable for research purposes* All eighty-nine ( 89 ) 
of the College Transfer group responses were usable* and 
ninety-two (92) of the ninety-three (93) General Studies 
students 1 responses were valid for research purposes, 

Table 1 

Full-time Beginning Freshmen at 
Wright College, Fall, 1 9 6 9 



Original Sample Final 

S tudent Progr am Group Group Sample 



Vocation 


al-Tcchnical 


Program 


553 


100 


88 


Transf cr 


Program 




439 


100 


89 


General 


Studies Prog 


ram 


209 


100 


92 




TOTAL 




1201 


300 


269 


The 


high respon 


sc rate is 


apparent 


by observing 


the 


nbers inc 


ludod in the 


final samp 


lc. The 


overall response rati 



of nearly ninety (90) percent is most- satisfactory. It is noted 
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that the following tables of information will include only those 
students who comprised the final sample. In presenting the 
following cables, the h T of each group will remain constant? i. r u 
Vocational - Technical eighty-eight ( 88 ) , College Transfer eighty- 
nine (89) > and General Studies ninety- two (92), unless otherwise 
noted . 



Table 2 gives a distribution of ACT composite scores by 
p --gram with national normative figures. The ACT composite 
score is made up of four subtest scores: Englisn, Mathematics, 

Social Science, and Natural Science. 

Table 2 

Distribution of Composite ACT Scores 







( Percentages 


) 




Standard 


Vocational 


College 


General 


Nat, 2 -Yea 


Score 


Technical 


Transf cr 


Studi cs 


Coll, Samp 


26-36 


0.0 


2.3 


0.0 


5.0 


21-25 


7.3 


30.2 


0.0 


24.0 


16-20 


45.6 


58.2 


19.5 


38.0 


11-15 


39.8 


9.4 


64.4 


26.0 


1-10 


7.3 


0.0 


16.0 


7.0 


Mean 


15-7 


19.7 


13- 1 


17.6 


S.D. 


3.2 


3.0 


2.8 


4.9 

140 , 314 1 


H 


68 


86 


87 



American College Testing Program, Eastern Regional 
Office, "National Community College Class Profile, Fall, 1965*" 
pp. 1-2S. (Mimeographed. ) 



\ 
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Thc students in the Transfer program have the highest 
mean score ( 1 9 • 7 ) > followed by students in the Vocational- 
Technical (l 5*7) > and General Studies ( 1 3 * 1 ) programs* The 
General Studies group, with the lowest mean ACT score, is in a 
program which is tailored to their needs and which attempts to 
aid them in acquiring the academic skills they need to perform 
satisfactorily in college level courses. The College Transfer 
group, with the highest mean score, is in a program which is 
tailored to senior college programs* 

Table 3 presents a distribution of the vocational choices 
of the three groups as well as norms for public 2-ycar colleges* 

In the Vocational- Technical group nearly tv.enty- f our 
percent (24^) of the students chose the Business, Political and 
Persuasive fields, and eleven percent (ll£) chose Engineering, 

In the Transfer group nearly twenty-six percent {26%) preferred 
the Educational fields and nearly seventeen per rent (17/^) 
Business, Political and Persuasive fields. In the General Studies 
group seventeen percent (17%) chose Art and Humanities and seven- 
teen percent {1J%) chose the Business, Political and Persuasive 
fields* Thus, while each group chose a different vocational field 
first, each ranked the Business, Political and Persuasive fields 
as the second highest vocational field. Also of interest must be 
the large percentage of undecided students ir. each group. 

V 
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Table 3 

Distribution of Vocational Choices 
( Percentages) 



Vocational 

Choices 


Vocational- 

Technical 


College 

Transfer 


General 

Studies 


National 
N= 14 0,000 


Educational Fields 


7.9 


25.8 


8.7 


13.5 


Social Science and Religion 1.1 

i 


3.4 


4.3 


5.5 


Business, Political and 
Persuasive Fields 


23.9 


16 .9 


17.5 


16.8 


Scientific Fields 


1.1 


2.2 


2.3 


2.2 


Agriculture Fields 


0 


2.2 


1.2 


3.0 


Health Fields 


6.8 


5.6 


8.7 


7.8 


Art and Humanities 


4 . 6 


3.4 


16.8 


5.7 


Engineering 


11.4 


5.6 


7-6 


5.7 


Trade, Industrial and 
Technical 


6.8 


1.1 


0 


5.3 


Housewife 


3-4 


2.2 


1.2 


1.1 


Other 


10.2 


6.8 


2.3 


8.9 


Undecid ed 


22.7 


24.7 


29.3 


24 4 



Table 4 shows the distribution of student vocational role 



preference: . The vocational role focuses upon the type of work an 
individual may wish to engage in, as opposed to the f i cl d of work 
or vocational choice as depicted in Table 3- 

ERIC 
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Table 4 

Vocational Role Preference 





( Percentage 


s) 






Vocati onal 


Vocational- 


College 


General 


National 


Role 


Technical 


Transfer 


Studies 


N=140 ,000 


Researcher or Investigate 


r 8.4 


4.7 


oo 

Tj* 


6.4 


Teacher or Therapist 


6.0 


28.2 


15.5 


18.8 


Administrator or 
Supervi sor 


13-3 


7.1 


17.9 


9.6 


Promoter or Salesman 


8.4 


2.4 


7.1 


4.7 


Practitioner or Producer 


14.5 


9-4 


11.9 


17-4 


None of the above 


1 8 . 1 


10.6 


19.0 


19.1 


Two or more roles 


7.2 


7.1 


6.0 


2.7 


Don*t know; undecided 


to 

-s. 

• 


30.6 


17.9 


21.3 



Of interest here is the large number of Transfer 
students, twenty-eight percent (28;?), who prefer "teacher or 
therapist" roles. The Voc a tioji al-Technical and General Studies 
students* preferences seem to be relatively evenly distributed. 
Again we call attention to the large percentage of undecided 
responses . 

Table 5 presents a distribution of the degrees sought 
by the three groups* Of special interest in this table is the 
percent of General Studies students who aspire for a professional 
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degree beyond the Bachelor level. Whereas over twenty-eight 
percent ( 28 %) of the General Studies group have such aspirations, 
only seventeen percent ( \ 1 %) of the Vocational-Technical group 
aspire to Master degree level or beyond. 



Table 5 

Level of Educational Aspiration 
( Percentages) 



Educational 
Level Goal 


Vocatiojial- 

Technical 

N=88 


College 
Transf cr 
N=89 


General 

Studies 

K=8<5 


National 
X=140 , 000 


Vocational or Technical 
(less than 2 years) 


4.5 


1. 1 


5-4 


3.1 


2-ycar college degree 


29.5 


10. 1 


14 . 1 


22.6 


Bachelor's or Equivalent 


44.3 


51.7 


41.3 


43.6 


Masters (M.A., MBA) 


12.5 


25.8 


18.5 


17.9 


Ph.D. or Ed.D. 


0.0 


1.1 


3-3 


3.4 


M.D. or D.D.S. 


2.3 


3.4 


4.3 


1.9 


Bachelor of Laws (L.L.B. 


) 2.3 


2.2 


2.2 


1.6 


Bachelor of Divinity 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


Other 


4.5 


4.5 


10.9 


5.6 



Table 6 reports student reactions to four "college goal' 1 
scores. Using a four point scale, students indicated the degree 
of importance they attached to twelve (12) educational goals. 
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Thcsc twelve educational goal scores cluster into four college 
goal scores. Each student receives a score for his total rating 
of four types of goals. 

Table 6 

Importance of Four Types of College Goals 
(Mean Score) 



Educational 


Vocati onal 


- College 


General National 


Goal 


Technical 


Transfer 


Studies N= 


8,529 . 


Academic 


M 

SD 


5.85* 

1.4 


6.07 

1.3 


6. 12 
1 • 3 


6.13 

1.6 


Vocational 


M 

SD 


6.68 

1.3 


6.65 

1.5 


7.13 

1.3 


6.77 

1.8 


Social. 


M 

SD 


4.83 

1.6 


4.69 

1.8 


5.01 

1.7 


5.03 

1.9 


Kon- 


M 


5.22 


5.10 


5-59 


5. IS 


Conven tional 


SD 


1.9 


1.7 


1.8 


2.0 


••■•In ter p rotation 


: Essential 


= 8 or 9 


Desirable = 2, 


3, or 4 




Important 


= 5, 6, 


or 7 Not 


Important = 


0 or 1 


The academic goals 


reflect 


such cultural desires 


as 


increasing the 


ability to 


think, intellectual 


interests , 


and 


appreciation of 


art, music 


and literature. The vocational goal: 



were concerned with discovering one's vocational interest and 
obtaining the specific skills or academic requirements needed 
in a profession or Job. Social goals included items dealing 
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wit h iriproved skills in interpersonal relationships, leadership, 
and social capacity* The Nonconvcn tional goals concerned 
independence and self-reliance, political or social justice, and 
the identification of causes to which one can become dedicated. 
These, goals were derived from Trow f s typology of college student 
subcultures (see Appendix B, pp, 107- ll6). 

Analysis of the table demonstrates that voc ational goals 
are viewed as the most important of the college goals by all 
three student groups. The ac ade mic goals are ranked second by 
each group, foil owed by npr^con\ y engJ v on^al goals and so cial goals. 
This pattern is similar to the two-year college norm group. Of 
particular interest is that the General Studies .students rate 
eacli of the four goals as m ore important than do either of the 
other groups. As such, it is interesting that the College 
Transfer students do not rate a c a d on i c goals as \l o most 
important. 

Vocation al goal statements refer to discovering 

vocational interests, attaining vocationally related skills, and 

meeting job roquirener. ts* Hoyt and Monday point out that 

students who score high in this area will probably respond most 

2 

favorably to practical -npp] icd approaches to academic work. 



Donald P* Hovt and Loo A, Monday, Vm ir Collage J'resJiman 
(Iowa City, Iowa: American College Testing Program, 11,68), 

pp. 21-22, 
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Tab lc 7 contains a distribution of cumulative grade point 
averages earned after one academic year. Fifty-two percent ( 52 %) 
of the General Studies group, forty-six percent (46;1) of the 
Vocational-Technical group, and thirty-four percent (34/5) of the 
College Transfer group earned grade point averages of less than 
2 . 00 . 



Table 7 

Distribution of Cumulative Grade Point Average 

( Percentage) 



Grade Point 
AvprafTi> 


Voc;i t i <>nai 
Techn * 


College 
Transf er 


General 

Studies 


3.80-4.00 


- 


- 


- 


3.50-3.79 


2.3 


3.4 


- 


3 . 20 - 3.49 


- 


3.4 


1 . 1 


2.90-3. 19 


5.7 


9.0 


4.3 


2.60-2.89 


0 

00 


13.5 


12 .0 


2.30-2.59 


13.6 


21.3 


9.8 


2.00-2 . 29 


25.° 


15.7 


20.7 


I.7O-I.99 


2 3.9 


12.4 


13.0 


1 «40- 1,69 


12.5 


9.0 


9.8 


Below 1,40 


10.2 


12.4 


29.3 





ERIC 
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Table 8 contains information regarding sturic it 
persistence. Persistence is defined as having remained in 
school for the entire academic year. As demonstrated in 
Table 8, students in the Vocational-Technical program had the 
highest persistence rate and students in the General Studies 
program, the lowest. 

i 



Table 8 

Distribution of Persistence 
(Percentages) 



. Persist o i i co __ 


Vocational 
T eel inicnl 


College 

Transfer 


General 

Studies 


Completed 
Academic Year 


94.3 


87.6 


80.4 


Did not 


Complete Year 


5.8 


12.4 


19.6 



Table 9 contains the average self -ratings of progress 
toward specific educational goals. The items relating to this 
table were suggested in research by Pace and Baird (see Appendix 
B, pp. 107 - 116 )* Th c assumption is that one can learn 
valuable tilings about a student 1 s development simply by asking 
him to evaluate it. The student is asked to indicate the degree 
to which ho feels lie has made substantial progress (3)> some 
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progress (2), or not much progress (l). The higher the score, 
then, the more progress an individual feels he has made. The 
twelve educational goals are clustered into six "college goals 11 . 
The number of items which comprise each college goal is 
indicated. 



Table 9 

Average Self-Ratings of Educational Progress 



College 

Goal 




Vocational 

Technical 


College 
Transf er 


General 

Studies 


National 

N=5,464 


Ko. of 
X to ins 


Intellectual- 


M 


5.63 


6.50 


5.78 


6.44 


3 


Humanistic 


SD 


1.5 


1.5 


1.4 


1.5 




Group 


M 


3.94 


4.25 


4.19 


4.28 


2 


Welfare 


SD 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


1.0 




Scientific- 


M 


6.39 


6.80 


5.97 


6.86 


3 


In depend cn t 


SD 


1.5 


1.4 


1.5 


1.4 




Practical- 


M 


4.20 


3-57 


3.54 


4.33 


2 


Status 


SD 


1 . 1 


1 . 1 


1. 1 


1.1 




Pcrsonal- 


M 


2.32 


2.31 


2.41 


2.45 


1 


Devcl* opment 


SD 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0 . 6 




Communication 


M 


2.20 


2. 32 


2.15 


2.30 


1 


Skill 


SD 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 





The College Transfer students indicated the greatest 
degree of educational progress in four of the six goals. As 
demonstrated in Table 9, the College Transfer group's mean score 

erJc go 



*1 
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was the highest, thus indicating a rating of greater progress, 
on the Intellectual-Humanistic scale, the Group Welfare scale, 
the Sci enti f ic-Indcpcndent scale, and the Communication scale. 

The Vocational-Technical students* self-rating on the Practical- 
Status scale (4*20) indicated the greatest progress on that 
scale, whereas the General Studies group indicated the greatest 
degree of progress on the Personal-Developmcn t scale. 

In viewing the three groups we see that the College 
Transfer group achieved highest on the academic achievement 
scale (ACT = 19*7) and also, after one year, that over sixty-six 
percent (66^) of the group achieved a grade point average of 2.00 
or higher* This same group rated themselves as having achieved 
greater educational progress than the other two groups on four 
of six scales: Intellectual-Humanistic , Group Welfare, 

Scicnti f ic-Indcpcndcnt , and Communication Skills. Over thirty 
three-percent (33rO planned to pursue a master 1 s degree or 
higher and vocational goals were viewed as the most important 
college goal* Academic and non-convcntional goals were rated 
as important while social goals were seen as desirable* The 
teacher or therapist vocational role was preferred by over 

twenty-eight percent (2 S;£) of the College Transfer group and over 

* 

twenty- five percent (2$%) planned on entering the educational 
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field. A large percent were unsure of either their vocational 
field (24 %) or their vocational role preference ( 30 . 6/0 . 

The General Studies group had the lowest composite ACT 
score ( 13 - 1 ) and had the lowest percent (47.9/0 to achieve a 
grade point average of 2.00 or higher. Although this group had 
the lowest academic achievement scores and the lowest persistence 
rate (80/0# they viewed themselves as making more progress on 
the Personal Development scale than did the Vocational-Technical 
group or the College Transfer group. Likewise, the General 
Studies group rated each of four educational goals (Table 6) as 
more important than did either of the other groups. The 
educational aspiration of students in the General Studies prog ran; 
is relatively high* Over twenty-eight percent (28/0 aspire to a 
degree beyond the Bachelors level. The vocational role 
preferences of this group focused around Administrator or 
Supervisor ( lSiO and Teacher or Therapist (16/0, with a 
significant number being undecided (lSj£)* Nearly thirty percent 
( 30/0 said they were unsure of the vocational field they 
eventually wished to enter, whereas eighteen percent (18^) 
visualized the Business, Political, Persuasive fields, and 
another seventeen percent (l 7/S) visualized Arts and Humanities. 

The Vocati onal-Tcchnical group is distinguished by 
having the highest persistence rate, over ninety-four percent 
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(94 * 3/0 . An ACT composite score of 15*7 falls between the other 
two groups and near the thirty-f if th percentile nationally. 

Over fifty-three percent (53/1) achieved a grade point average 
of 2.00 or higher. This group rated themselves higher than the 
Transfer group and the General Studies group in attaining 
educational progress on the Practical-Status scale. They rated 
themselves lower than the other two groups on the Intellectual- 
Humanistic Group Welfare and Scientific-Independent scales. 
Academic, Vocational, and Non-Convcntional goals were considered 
important, whereas Social goals were viewed as desirable. 

Nearly twenty-four percent (23*9/0 indicated vocational choices 
in the Business, Political, and Persuasive fields, and nearly 
fifteen percent ( 14 *5/0 chose Practitioner or Producer as their 
vocational role preference. High "undecided" rates characterized 
both the vocational field and vocational role choices. 

Having drawn a profile of each group in terms of the 
academic achievements, vocational preferences, educational 
aspirations, educational goal preferences, and success indicators 
as measured by cumulative grade point average, persistence, and 
self rating of educational progress, let us turn our focus upon 
tile student groups 1 evaluation of the college environment. 
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Presentation Of Results 

In comparing the three groups on the basis of their 
perceptions of the environmental characteristics of the 
institution, the data will be presented in the order of the 
stated hypotheses : 

I There is no significant difference in the 
perception of the value of student services 
when comparing students by academic programs, 

II There is no significant difference in the 

perception of the effectiveness of classroom 
instruction ‘when students are compared by 
a c ad cm i c p r og r am s . 

Ill There is no significant difference in the 

perception of the appropriateness of selected 
college policies, practices and facilities 
when students arc compared by academic programs, 

IV There is no significant relationship between 
student success and student perception of 
student services, instructors, and college 
policies, practices, and programs, 

gyql u ation of Student Sc r vie c s 

Table 10 shows the comparison of group evaluation of 

various student services. 
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Table 


10 






Evaluation of Student 


Personnel 


Services 






( Percentages) 










Vocati onal 


College 


General 


Service 


Rating 


Technical 


Transfer 


Studies 




Very valuable 


23.9 


13.5 


37.0 


Faculty 


Worthwhile 


45.5 


41.6 


44.6 


Advising 


Little benefit 


23.9 


36.0 


17.4 


i 


Never used 


6.8 


9.0 


1.1 




Very valuable 


28.4 


10. 1 


38.0 


Counseling 


Worthwhile 
Little benefit 


35.2 

25.0 


29.2 

43.8 


39.1 

20.7 




Never used 


11.4 


16.9 


2.2 




Very valuable 


8.0 


3.4 


9.8 


Financial 


Worthwhile 


9.1 


7.9 . 


8.7 


Aids 


Little benefit 


4.5 


4.5 


12.0 




Never used 


78.4 


84.3 


69.6 




Very valuable 


4.5 


1. 1 


4.3 


Extracurricular 


Worthwhile 


11.4 


11.2 


23.3 


Advising 


Little benefit 


19.3 


15.7 


19.6 


Never used 


64.8 


71-9 


47.8 




Very valuable 


9.1 


9.0 


18.5 


Orienta ti on 


Worthwhile 


26.1 ’ 


21.3 


27.2 


Little benefit 


34.1 


43-8 


33.7 




Never used 


30.7 


25.8 


20.7 




Very valuable 


4.5 


0.0 


4.3 


Health 


Wo rthwhilc 
Little benefit 


6.8 

5.7 


1 . 1 

6.7 


10.9 

6.5 




Never used 


83.0 


92. 1 


78.3 




Very valuable 


15.9 


2.2 


26. 1 


Remedial 


Worthwhi 1 e 
Little benefit 


15-9 

11.4 


5.0 

9.0 


29.3 

19.6 




Never used 


56.8 


79-8 


25.0 












R JC 
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The General Studies group rated the Faculty Advising, 
Counseling, and Orientation services as more valuable than 
either the College Transfer group or the Vocational-Technical 

group. The College Transfer group found all three services 

! 

the least valuable. The Faculty Advising service was rated the 
most valuable service by all three groups. A majority of the 
students in the Vocational-Technical group and in the General 
Studies group who used the Counseling service found it worthwhile 
or valuable. However, a majority of the College Transfer 
students who used the service found it of little benefit. The 
Remedial servi.ee was evaluated favorably by the General Studies 
students, whereas a majority of the other two groups did no< 
use the service. The Financial Aids aervicc was utilized by 
only a small percentage of students. 1 his is also 4 rue i or the 
Health service. It is interesting to note that the Extracurricular 
Advising service was utilized by over fifty percent (50^) of the 
General Studies group, whereas only thirty-five percent (35/*) of 
the Vocational-Technical group and twenty-eight percent ( 2 ) of 

the College Transfer group utilized this service. 

To test the null hypothesis, that the i hi ■ o groups did 
not evaluate these services in significantly different ways, the 
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t-tcst of the difference between two means was used. Only those 
services which at least sixty percent { 60 %) of each group 
utilized and thus evaluated were subjected to analysis. 

Tabic 11 presents the t-ratios between groups for the 
Faculty Advising Service, the Counseling Service, and the 
Orientation Service, 

Table 11 

t-Ratios for the Comparison of All Groups on 
Selected Student Personnel Services 

Facult y Adv ising Counse ls nq Orientat ion 



Oroiip 


Mean 


5.1). 


t-rat * o 


Mean 


S,D. 


t -ratio 


Mean 


S.D. 


t- ratio 


Vo . -Tech . 


2.00 


0.7 


2 .08* 


2.04 


0.8 




1.64 


0.7 


0.94 


Coll. Tr. 


1.77 


0.7 


1 .61 


0.7 


1.52 


0.7 


Vo. -Tech . 


2 .00 


0.7 


1.81 


2.04 


0.8 


1.17 


1.64 


0.7 


1.29 


Gen. Stu. 


2,20 


0.7 


2. IS 


0.7 


1 .81 


0.8 


Coll. Tr. 
Gen. Stu. 


1.77 

2.20 


0.7 

0.7 


.3 . 9 S** 


1 . 6 1 
2.18 


0.7 

0.8 


i 

1 . 90** 


1.52 
1 . 8 1 


0.7 

0.8 


2.25* 



^■Significant at the ,05 level. 
"■“■Significant at the .01 level. 



As can be seen by the information presented in Table 11, 
significant differences arc found between students in the 
Vocational-Technical program and students in the College Transfer 
program in their rating of both the Faculty Advising services 
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and the Counseling service. Statistically significant t-ratios 
exist between the College Transfer students and students in 
the General Studios program on each of the three student 
services: Faculty Advising, Counseling, and Orientation, 

Significant differences beyond the 0.05 level are found on five 
of the nine group comparisons. Thus, there exists sufficient 
evidence to reject the null hypothesis at the 0,05 level of 
confidence. In other words, empirical evidence indicates that 
significant differences in the perception of the value of 
selected student services docs exist when comparing students by 
academic programs. Specifically, the: College Transfer students 
assess the Faculty Advising service and the Counseling service 
significantly lower than do either the General Studies students 
or the Vocati onal-Technical students,. The College Transfer 
students also rate the College Orientation program significantly 
different (lower) than do students i:i the General Studies 
program. 

Evalua t ion of In struct o r s 

Table presents student reaction to classroom instruc- 
tors, Fourteen items have been clustered into three factor 
areas: Class Conduct, Student Involvement, and Teaching Style. 

Students were ashed to respond to a statement in terms of whether 
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it was true of (l) a majority of their instructors, (2) a 
minority of their instructors, or (3) about half of their 
instructors. Table 12 presents the percentage of students 
responding to the first two options. 

A significant number of students in each group feci 
that their instructors do not have an unusual facility for 
communicating their knowledge to stud3nts. General Studies 
students ore more critical of their instructors than either the 
Transfer group or the Vocational-Technical group in rating 
instructors 1 ability to distinguish between major and minor 
points. The College Transfer students rate their instructors 
more positively than the other two groups in terms of relating 
course material to contemporary problems. Students in each of 
the three groups believe that out of class assignments arc 
reasonable and tli t only a snail minority of their teachers give 
disorganized, superficial or imprecise treatment to their 
material • 

In analyzing the Student Involvement factor wc note each 
student group views a majority of their instructors as 
encouraging student classroom participation. The statements 
n Ins ;ructors don*t seen to care whether class material is 
understood or not” and ,r In.struc tors seem 1 out of touch 1 with 
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Table 12 

Student Assessment of Instructors 
(Percentages) 



Factor 


Vocational. 

Technical 


College 
Tr ansf er 


General 

Studies 


CLASS CONDUCT 
Unusual facility Communic, 


2 

i 


Mn 


Mj 


Mn 


MO 


Mn 


Knowledge 

Disorgani zed , Superficial 


ii 


34** 


16 


39 


11 


33 


Imprecise 


6 


75 


0 


83 . 


5 


63 


Assignments Reasonable 
Insuf. Di stinc. Detween 


55 


13 


56 


1 1 


43 


14 


Major & Minor Points 
Relate Content to 


13 


45 


8 


56 


13 


33 


Contemp. Problems 
STUDENT INVOLVEMENT 


24 


16 


45 


19 


29 


19 


Encourage Class Parti cip. 
Permit Student Voice in 


8l 


7 


76 


5 


67 


7 


Class Direction 
Don’t Care if Material 


' 16 


.38 


10 


53 


23 


29 


Understood 

Out of Touch with Student 


5 


76 


8 


75 


10 


63 


Life 


9 


60 


7 


67 


13 


54 



TKACH I KG STYLE 
Lectures Dry, Dull, 



j f t 

Monotonous 


8 


51 7 


53 


16 


35 


Uneasy and Nervous 


3 


90 0 


98 


8 


75 


Criticise, Embarrass 












Students 


1 


79 1 


92 


2 


82 


Entertaining Manner 


19 


37 15 


35 


15 


.28 


Describe Pers. Opinion 












<5: Experience 


28 


17 32 


27 


35 


l6 


^M,j= =l1 Ma.iority of my Instructors 11 


**( Percents do 


not 


total 


100 a 


Mn-'tMinority of my Instructors** 


"About half 


my instructors" 






response not 


ref lee ted 


in 






Table 12.) 
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student life" are characteristic of only a small minority of 
faculty, College Transfer students feel that a majority of 
instructors do not permit students an important voice in 
determining class objectives and procedures* 

Whereas only eight percent (8^) of the Vocational- 
Technical students and seven percent ( 7 %) of the College Transfer 
students felt that dry, dull and monotonous lectures were 
descriptive of a majority of their teachers, sixteen percent ( 1 6 $ 
of the students in the General Studies group felt this was 
descriptive of a majority of their instructors. Results also 
indicate that General Studies students found more instructors 
to appear m easy and nervous than did either of the other two 
student groups. All groups indicate that few instructors 
criticize or embarrass students in the classroom. Each group 
reported that presenting material in an entertaining manner was 
found to be characteristic of only a small number of instructors, 
whereas giving personal opinions or describing personal experi- 
ences was characteristic of a greater number of classroom 
instructors. 

To test the null hypothesis, that the three groups did 
not evaluate their instructors in significantly different ways, 
the t-test of the difference between two means was utilized. 
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Evaluative statements were grouped into three factors: Class 

Conduct, Student Involvement, and Teaching Style, and are 
compared by student groups. Tabic 13 presents t-ratios between 
groups for the factors named above. 

Table 13 

t-Patios for the Comparison of All Groups 
on Assessment of Instructors * * 



Cl a s s Co n duct Stud . Involvement Teachi n g Style 





Mean 


S.D. 


t-ratio 


Mean 


S.D. 


t-ratio 


Mean 


S.D._t 


ratio 


Vo • -Tech. 


8 .6 1 


1.7 


1.46 


6.20 


1.4 


1.04 


7.91 


1.7 


cml 1 


Coll. Tr. 


8.21 


1.9 


6.43 


1.5 


7 . Si 


1.5 


Vo. -Tech. 


8.61 


1.7 


JL_._69 


' 6.20 


1.4 


1.20 


7.91 


1 .7 


1.42 


Gen. Stu. 


9.04 


1.7 


6.51 


1.9 


8.29 


1.9 


Coll. Tr. 


8.21 


1.9 


3.08-"-* 


6.43 


1.5 


o^.U 


7.81 


1 .5 


1.89 


Gen. Stu. 


9.04 


1.7 


6.51 


1.9 


8.29 


1.9 


-Signif i 


ennt at 


the 


.01 level. 













As demonstrated in Table 13* differences between group 
means were not statistically significant on the Teaching Style 
or Student Involvement factors. Likewise on the Class Conduct 
factor the Vocational-Technical and College Transfer groups did 
not differ significantly, nor did the Vocational -Technical and 
General Studies groups. However, the College Transfer and the 
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General Studies groups did differ significantly on the Class 

Conduct factor. Since on eight of the nine possible combinations 

there existed no significant differences, we would not reject the 

null hypothesis. Rather we tend to accept the null hypothesis 

that significant differences do not exist when comparing 

students in differing programs with respect to their evaluation 

of instructors. In accepting the null hypothesis, we note, 

however, that the College Transfer students and the General 

Studies students did differ significantly in their evaluation 

of their instructors on the Class Conduct factor. 

Evalu a tion of Sole c tcri Co J 1 ege 
Policies , P ractices and Pa c i 1 i t i e s 

Table 14 shows the comparative group evaluation of 
selected college policies, practices and facilities. Students 
were asked to respond in terms of agreement, disagreement, or 
no opinion to statements about specific policies, practices and 
facilities. I i4 Table 14 the response "partly agree and partly 
disagree” is not reflected. Statements are clustered into 
three factor areas: Academic Matters, Rules and Policies, and 

Non- Academic Facilities and Programs. 
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Tabic 14 

Student Reaction to Selected Policies, 
Practices and Facilities 
(Percentages) 





Vocational 


Coll e 


SO 


General 




Technical 


Transfer 


Studies. 




A 


D 


N* 


A 


D 


N 


A 


D 


N 


ACADEMIC MATTERS 




















Labs. - Phy. Sci. OK 


22 


11 


51 


16 


20 


46 


19 


9 


53 


Labs. - Bio. Sci. OK 


13 


11 


60 


29 


16 


33 


24 


10 


41 


Exams are Fair 


40 


14 


1 


40 


1 1 


2 


33 


20 


2 


Library accessible 


72 


8 


6 


77 


2 


3 


66 


1 0 


5 


Teachers will assist 


68 


5 


5 


65 


3 


2 


5^ 


10 


2 


Program for gifted OK 
RULES, POLICIES 


35 


5 


47 


35 


4 


40 


32 


5 


40 


Student Conduct 




















Rules OK 


32 


13 


17 


41 


8 


1 1 


24 


21 


8 


Controversial Speaker 
Policy OK 

Acad. Prob. & Distil. 


40 


7 


38 


43 


2 


37 


37 


15 


20 


Rules OK 


40 


10 


14 


52 


1 1 


6 


43 


10 


15 


St. Particip. in 
Policy Making OK 
Discipl . Proc • , 


17 


17 


26 


19 


23 


27 


28 


16 


17 


Policies OK 


37 


7 


28 


42 


6 


27 


35 


11 


32 


NON- ACAD . FACIL. & PROG 


• 














* 




Provisions for St. 




















Privacy OK 
College Newspaper 


34 


25 


8 


26 


28 


8 


33 


21 


S 


is Fair 

Cultural Programs 


23 


28 


15 


39 


25 


9 


38 


25 


7 


Adequate 


32 


11 


23 


33 


14 


16 


30 


16 


22 


Recreational Pacil. 

Adequate 
Social Progx'am 


51 


30 


2 


42 


30 


7 


55 


22 


4 


Successful 


9 


70 


37 


7 


37 


35 


23 


24 


34 


Food Service Satis. 


18 


51 


6 


13 


43 


9 


2 1 


44 


4 



*A=Perccnt who said "Agree"; D=Percent who said "Disagree"; 
M=Pcrccnt who said "No opinion". 



^^Percents do not add to 100 as those who said "Partly agree 
and partly disagree" are not included in table. 
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Undcr the Academic Matters factor, laboratory facilities 
are rated favorably with the exception of the College Transfer 
students* response to the Physical Science laboratory. K T o 
opinion responses indicating non-usage were highest among the 
Vocational-Technical students and greatest usage was indicated 
by the College Transfer group. Examinations, each group agreed, 
tended to be fair, with the highest disagreement coming from 
the General Studies group. Each group found library materials 
easily accessible and instructors generally available for 
assistance with classwork# Finally, each group felt that 
adequate provisions had been made for gifted students, through 
honors programs and the like. 

Under the Rules and Policies factor, students in each 
group agree that rules governing the invitation of controversial 
speakers arc reasonable. Likewise they view regulations 
governing academic probation and dismissal as sensible and 
disciplinary procedures and policies as fair. Regulations 
governing student conduct, although viewed as constructive bv 
Vocational-Technical and College Transfer students, were less 
favorably rated by General Studies students. Twenty-four 
percent (24 ?j) of the General Studies students feel that student 
conduct regulations arc constructive, twenty-one percent (21 ;'j) 
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disagree, eight percent ( 8 %) had no opinion, and forty-seven 
percent ( 47 %) partly agreed and partly disagreed. The 
Vocational-Technical students have no consensus with respect 
to whether students have ample opportunities or not to 
participate in college policy making. The General Studies 
students indicate that such opportunities are present, whereas 
the College Transfer group seems to indicate that they are not. 

Under the Non-Acadcmic Facilities and Programs factor, 
students in each group arc highly critical of the college 
social program. The college food service, in terms of quality, 
cost and efficiency, is viewed as unsatisfactory by a large 
percentage of students in each group. Whereas recreational 
facilities arc rated as adequate by p majority of students, a 
sizable number of students in each group feel that sufficient 
recreational opportunities and facilities arc not available. 
Provision for student privacy is viewed as adequate by a 
majority of Vocational-Technical and General Studies students, 
and as inadequate by a majority of students in the College 
Transfer program. A majority of students in the General Studio 
program and the College Transfer program agree that the college 
newspaper gives a balanced presentation of controversial events 
Vocati onal-Tcchuical students arc more critical of the college 
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. Finally, each group tends to agree that the cultural 
program is satisfactory in terms of quality and quantity. 

To test the null hypothesis, that the three student 
groups did not differ significantly in their perception of 
selected college policies, practices and facilities, the t-test 
of the difference between two means was utilized. Table 15 
presents t-ratios between student program groups for the 
factors identified above. 



Table 15 

t-Ratios for the Comparison of All Groups on 
Selected Policies, Practices and Facilities 



Non-Academic 

Academic Matters Rules & Policies Facil i ties- Progr ams 
Group Mean S.D. t -ratio Mean S.i). t- rat io Mean S.0 . t- rati o 



Vo. -Tech. 6.66 2.5 . 

Coll. Tr. 7.42 2.7 



6.66 2.7 
6.44 2.3 



0.56 



10.26 3.0 

10.51 2.9 



0.54 



Vo. -Tech. 6.66 2.5 
Gen. Stu. 7.45 3-0 



6.66 2.7 

7.21 2.7 



1 . 34 



10.26 3.0 

9.90 3 .4 



0..ZA 



Coll. Tr. 7.42 2.7 
Gen. Stu. 7.45 3.0 



0.07 



6.44 2.3 
7.21 2.7 



2.01v- 



10.51 2.9 

9.90 3.4 



1.28 



^Significant at the .05 level. 



As demonstrated on Table 15 the Vocational-Technical 
students and the College Transfer students significantly differed 
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in the responses to the Academic Matters factor* The other two 

group combinations, the Vocational Technical-General Studies 

and the College Transfer-General Studies, did not differ 

significantly on the Academic Matters Factor. On the Rules 

and Policies factor, one of the three combinations, the College 

Transfer and General Studies, significantly differ beyond the 

five percent level. On the third factor, Non-Academic Facilities 

and Programs, none of the three group combinations differ in a 

statistically significant manner. Again we accept the null 

hypothesis that no significant differences exist between the 

three groups in their general perception of college policies, 

practices and facilities as on seven of the nine comparisons 

significant differences were not found. V'e note, however, the 

significant differences found in comparing the Vocational- 

Technical and College Transfer students on the Academic Matters 

factor and in comparing the General Studies and College Transfer 

students on the Rules and Policies factor* 

Rclatj on shi p s Betwee n Success 
and Student Perception s 

The r elati onships between success and student perceptions 
arc measured by utilizing Pearson* s product-moment coefficient 
of correlation. Table l6 presents correlation coefficients 
between measures of success and student perception of student 
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personnel services. Table 17 presents correlations between 
success measures and student ratings of selected college policies 
practices and facilities. Table 18 presents relationships 
betwf n measures of success and student rating of instructors. 

The measures of success are: persistence and non-persistence, 

cumulative L rade point average, and self-ratings of progress 
on the Intellectual-Humanistic scale, the Group Welfare scale, 
the Scientific-Independent scale, the Practical Status scale, 

the Personal Development scale, and the Communication scale. 

i 

Table 16 \ 

Correlations Between Measures jof Success 
and Evaluation of Student Personnel Services 



Measures of Success 


Vocational 

Technical 


College 

^Transfer 


General 

Studies 


Pe r si stencc-Kon- Persistence 


+ . 10 


+.06 


+ .01 


Cumulative Grade Point Average 


-.06 • 


+ .11 


i 

o 


Intellectual -Humanistic 


. 15 


. 13 


-.03 


Group Welfare 


-.06 


1 

o 

'vl 


.06 


Scientif ic- Independent 


-.12 


.05 


.09 


Practical Status 


-.os 


.13 


.15 


Personal Development 


.27* 


-.11 


. 22 * 


Communication Skill 


-.11 


.13 


. i 1 



^Significant at the .05 level. 
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As demonstrated in Table 16 very low, non-signif ican f 
correlations exist between group evaluations of student services 
and persistence and non-persistence. Very low, positive and 
negative, non-signif icant correlations exist between group 
evaluations of student services and cumulative grade point 
averages. The correlation ratios for the Vocational- Technical 
students and General Studies students on the Personal Development 
scale were significant at the .05 level. Correlations on the 
other self-rating scales are found to be non-significant. 

Tabic 17 demonstra tes non-signif icant correlations, 
both positive and negative, between all measures of success 
and student ratings of college rules, policies and facilities. 

The exception is the significant correlation found be tv: con the 
Personal Development scale and students in the Vocational- 
Technical program. 

Table 18 demonstrates low non-significant correlations 
between student ratings of instruction and persistence and grade 
point average. Nine of the eighteen correlations on the self- 
rating scales ore significant, and we note that each is 
positively related. 
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Table 17 






Correlations Detween Measures of Success and Ratings 
of College Rules, Policies, & Facilities 


Measures of Success 


Vocational 

Technical 


College 

Transfer 


General 

Studies 


Persistencc~Non~Persi stence 


+ .01 


+.03 


+.07 


Cumulative Grade Point Average 


+ .02 


.00 


-.02 


Intellectual'- Humanistic 


.01 


.13 


-.09 


Group Welfare 


-.04 


.07 


-. 18 


Scientif ic~ Independent 


-. IS 


.12 • 


.00 


Prac tic a 1-Status 


sO 

0 

• 

1 


.16 


-.02 


Personal Development 


.32** 


-.06 


.00 


Communication Skill 


-. IS 


• 

o 

00 


oo 

o 

• 


■^Significant at the .01 level. 








Table 1* 






Correlations B r ween Measures of 
and Rating of Instructor 


Success 




Measures of Success 


Vocational 

Technical 


College 
Transf cr 


General 

Studies 


Persi s tence-Kon-Persi stence 


H.19 


i 

• 

o 

*"* 1 
1 


-.13 


Cumulative Grade Point 


.00 


+.15 


+ .15 


In tel Icctual- Humanistic 


.19 


.31 


.14 


Group Welfare 


• 31** 


.24* 


. 14 


Sci entif ic- Independent 


• 11 


.22* 


• 

N> 

>'c 


Practical- Status 


CO 

O 

• 


.11 


. 19 


Personal Development 


.29* 


.21* 


.24* 


Communication Skill? 


. 12 


.2 8* 


.13 


^Significant at the .0$ level. 
**Signif leant at the .01 level. 
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From the evidence found in Tables 16, 17* and 18 we 

are able to accept the null hypothesis that no significant 
relationships exist between student success and student perception 
of student services, instructors, and selected college policies, 
rules and practices. In accepting the null hypothesis we note 
the significant and positive, but low, correlations which exist 

i 

between student perception of classroom instructors and self- 
ratings of educational progress. 

Summary and Discussion 

The students in the General Studies program viewed 
both the Faculty Advising service and the Counseling services 
as worthwhile and valuable. Of those who rated the Orientation 
service, the majority found it worthwhile. The Remedial service 
was perceived to be of value by a substantial majority of those 
students in the General Studies program who utilized it. In 
general, instructors were rated quite positively. The food 
service was viewed as unsatisfactory by the General Studies 
students, as it was by each of the other groups* Very few 
meaningful rclati onships existed between the various measures of 
success. and General Studies students 1 perceptions of student 
services, instructors, and college policies, rules and facilities. 
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The students in the College Transfer program found the 
Faculty Advising service to be of value, but the Counseling and 
Orientation services were viewed as being of little benefit. 
Classroom instructors were, for the most part, rated quite 
favorably. A significant number of College Transfer students 
felt that their participation in college policy making ivas 
inadequate, that there were inadequate provisions for student 
privacy, and that the college social j. rogram was not successful. 
Several significant relationships existed between self-rating 
success measures and College Transfer students 1 perception of 
classroom instructors. Other relationships between success 
measures and student assessments were non-significant. 

The Vocational-Technical student 5, found both the Faculty 
Advising service and the Counseling service to be valuable. As 
did the General Studies students and the College Transfer 
students, the students in the Vocational-Technical program rated 
their classroom instructors favorably. The college social 
program was viewed as unsuccessful, and a large number of 
students were critical of the college newspaper. Very few 
meaningful relationships existed between success measures and 
student perceptions of student services, instructors, arid 
selected college policies, rules and facilities. 
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Comparing students in different curricula programs on 
the basis of their perception of various student services 
yielded several significant results. General Studies students 
found each service, Faculty Advising, Counseling, and 
Orientation, more worthwhile and valuable than did students in 
the other two programs. It is interesting to note that 
students in the General Studies program found each of these 
services significantly more valuable than did students in the 
College Transfer program. General Studies students and 
Vocational-Technical students did differ signif icantly in their 
perception of the student services, thus indicating the similar 
perceptions of those two groups. The Vocational-Technical 
students found the Faculty Advising service and the Counseling 
service significantly more worthwhile than did the College 
Transfer students. 

Another significant finding resulted when comparing 
groups on the Class Conduct factor of Evaluation of Instructors. 
College Transfer students rated their instructors signif icantly 
more positively than did students in the General Studies program. 
Although several comparisons approached the 0.05 level of 
significance, this was the only statistically significant 
difference when students in differing curricular programs were 
compared , 
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When comparing student perceptions of selected college 
policies, practices and facilities, we note significant 
differences between the Vocational-Technical group and the 
College Transfer group on the Academic Matters factor* Likewise 
we see that College Transfer students and General Studies 
students differ significantly in their perception of 

i 

appropriateness of various college policies and rules. Students 
in the College Transfer program found the rules and policies 
more appropriate than did the General Studies students. 

The Hypotheses 

The hypothesis concerning student personnel services 
was stated as Hypothesis I : There is no significant difference 

in the perception of the value of student services when comparing 
students by academic programs. The findings indicate that this 
hypothesis is # in general, not supported. Evidence from five 
of the nine measures specifics that there is a significant 
difference between the groups* However, non-support is not 
total, as four of the measures were not significant. More 
specifically, this hypothesis can be supported for comparisons 
involving College Transfer students but can not be supported for 
comparisons between Vocational-Technical students and General 
Studies students. 

O 
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Concerning the classroom instructors, Hypothesis II was 
stated as follows: There is no significant difference in the 

perception of the effectiveness of classroom instructors when 
students are compared by academic program. This hypothesis is 
generally supported, as there were no significant differences on 
eight of the nine comparisons. 

Hypothesis III was formulated as follows: There is no 

significant difference in the perception of the appropriateness 
of selected college policies, practices and facilities when 
students are compared by academic programs. The hypothesis is 
supported. Differences between groups existed on only two of 
nine comparisons. 

.Hypothesis I V concerning the relationship of success to 
student perceptions was stated as follows: There is no 

significant relationship between student success and student 
perception of student services, instructors and college policies, 
practices and programs. This hypothesis is supported, as 
correlations on all seventy-two measures were low and not 
significant. 

In perspective we observe that of the twenty-seven 
comparisons made, four were significant at the 0.05 level of 
confidence and five were significant at the 0.01 level of 
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confidence. Of the seventy-two relationships measured, not 
one was found to yield moderate or high correlations. Of the 
eight significant comparisons, three existed between the 
Vocational-Technical and College Transfer students and five 

i 

existed between the College Transfer and General Studies 
students. That there were no sigr if icantly different comparisons 
between students in the Vocational-Technical program and 
students in the General Studies program is in itself significant. 
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CHAPTER V 



Summary T Conclusions » And Recomme nd ations 

This chapter includes a summary of the research 
problem, purpose of the study, procedures utilized, and 
results obtained. Conclusions are based on information obtained 
in the course of this study. Recommendations arc based upon 
the results of this study. 

Summary Of Purpose And Procedures 

Institutional assessment by students in different 
college programs was the focus of this study. It began by 
asking how well a single community college is succeeding in its 
quest to "fit” the student. No more reliable way to answer 
this question exists than to query the students themselves. 

Thus the central purpose of this study was to discover how 
students enrolled in different programs (Vocational- Technical , 
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Collcgc Transfer, and General Studies) assess (l) the quality 
of instruction, (2) the value of various student services, and 
(3) specific college policies, practices and facilities. It 
was also the purpose of this study to determine if success 
rates, using various measures, were significantly related to 
the students 1 assessment of the college. Finally, this study 
is viewed as a model which other colleges can emulate in 
conducting institutional research self-studies. The benefits 
of this type of research are: (l) an overall student assessment 

of the college is accomplished ; (2) a student assessment of 

specific academic programs is realized; (3) *• i understanding 
of student subgroup characteristics is acquired, and (4) 
relationships between student success and student assessment of 
the college can be examined. 

The students selected to participate in the study 
were those who had enrolled at Wright College as full-time, 
beginning freshmen in the Fall semester of 19&5* As full-time, 
beginning freshmen all students had maximum exposure to the 
institution and had no previous college experience. Likewise 
all students started college at the same time. 

Sample groups were selected on the basis of the 
curriculum program. Thus, three groups of one hundred students 
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each, representing differing academic programs, comprised the 
sample. The following arc the subgroups included in this 
study : 

1) Students from the Vocational-Technical program 

2) Students from the College Transfer program 

3) Students from the General Studies program 

t All student participants were asked to respond to 

specific items in the Institutional Self-Study Survey of 
Educational Status and Progress (ISS) (see Appendix B for a 
description of the survey). Packets containing a personalized 
cover; letter, instructions, questionnaire and answer s?icct, 
and a return addressed, postage-paid envelope were delivered 
to each participant. Telephone calls and follow-up letters 
aided in accomplishing a ninety percent return, of which 
eighty-nine percent were usable for research purposes. 

Additional information was available from school records and 
the ACT student data bank. 

The subgroups 1 assessments of the various college 
environmental factors wore compared using the t-test to 
determine the difference between subgroup means, T-ratios 
which were significant at the 0.05 level of confidence were 
noted. . Correia ti ons, utilizing Pearson's Product-Moment coeffi- 
cient of correlation, were obtained to measure the relationship 
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between student success and student perceptions. Correlations 
significant beyond the .05 level of confidence were noted. 

Summary Of Results 

i 

Comparison of Student Subgroups 1 Ass css merit of Stude n i 
Per sonnel Services . Generally the three student subgroups 
differed significantly in their evaluation of student services. 
More specifically, when comparing mean scores, College Transfer 
students rate the Faculty Advising service and the Student 
Counseling Service significantly lower than do the Vocational- 
Technical students and the General Studies students. It is 
also noted that the College Transfer group had the highest 
percentage of students who indicated non-use of these services. 
Conversely, the General Studies group, which rated both services 
of most value, had the highest percentage of use. 

The Orientation service was rated signif icantly lower 
by students in the ColJcge Transfer program than by those in the 
General Studies program. The Remedial service was utilized by a 
large percentage of General Studies students and a significant 
number of Vocational-Technical students. ttoth groups rated the 
service positively. 
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Other student services were not used by a significant 
percentage of students, indicating either that such services 
are not available at Wright College or that, if they are avail- 
able, a large majority of students do not relate to them. 

Compari g on of Student Subgro ups 1 Assessment of C 1 as sr oom 
I nstructor s . "-The three student subgroups did not differ 
significantly in their assessment of classroom instructors. 
Generally each group described their instructors in positive 
terms. General Studies students did differ significantly from 
the College Transfer students on the Class Conduct scale. 
Specifically, General Studies students were more critical of 
their instructors in terms ol distinguishing between major and 
minor points and in giving disorganized, superficial or imprecise 
treatment of their material. 

Compari sons o f Stud on t Subgro up s J A sses sme nt of S elect ed 

Col leg e Poli c ies , Pract ices and Fnc l 11 ti es. --In genera] each 

student subgroup f s assessment of policies, practices and 

I 

| facilities was favorable. Also, students in different academic 
programs did not differ significantly in their assessments. 
Specific differences existed between the College Transfer 

I 

students and the Vocational-Technical students in their 

i 

assessment of the laboratory facilities in biology and physical 
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science, The Vocational-Technical students were more critical 
of the biology laboratories, whereas the College Transfer 
students were more critical of the physical science laboratory 
facilities. 

Rules and policies governing student conduct and 
controversial speakers were general Ly assessed favorably by 

i 

each group. However, General Studies students were the most 
critical, whereas College Transfer students were most 
supportive. Student participation ;.n college policy making 
was viewed as unsatisfactory by College Transfer students, 
whereas a greater percentage of General Studies students viewed 
such participation as adequate. 

The Pood Service was judged as being most unsatisfactory 
by each student group. Likewise, tie College Social Program 
was rated as unsuccessful by a significant percent of students 
in each program. 

Re lji t f onship He- twec n Succe ss Me asuro s a rul S tu d cn t 
-“-Relationships between student perceptions and 
the various measures of success preved to be non-signif i cant . 
Cumulative grade point averages am student assessments correlate! 
very lowly and in only four of the nine relationships were 
correlations positive* Likewise, ' r ery low correlations were 
found between pcrsistence-non-pers: stencc and student assessment. 
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In examining the relationship between Lhe various 
self-ratings of success and student assessment, several 
significant, positive correlati ons were found. Corrc.l ations 
between student group assessments end self -rating on the 
Personal Development scale v.cre significant on five of the 
ni.no relationships niensorod . likewise, a cluster of sJ gni ficanw 
correlations wore found between .i ns true tor asnessrwsti t and 
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In responding to the importance of four types of college 
goals, each subgroup scored highest on the Vocational Scale. 
Previous research by Clark and Troiv* has concluded that groups 
scoring high on the Vocational scale can be characterized as 

i 

mobility-oriented sons and daughters of working and lower-middle 

class homes. For these students, many working as much as twenty 

hours a week, n collcge is largely off-the-job training, an 

organization of courses and credits leading to a diploma and a 

better job. To many of these hard-driven students, ideas and 

scholarship are as much a luxury and distraction as arc sports 

2 

and fraternities. 1 ' \vliilc each subgroup places a high premium 
on vocational goals, one understands that a large percentage oi 
students in each group is undecided and uncertain as to 
vocational fields and role choices. 

In terms of educational aspirations, it was found that 
the students in the General Studies program aspired to higher 
educational levels than did the students in the Vocational- 

1 Burton Clark and Martin Trow, "College Peer Groups: The 

Organizational Context," in Coll^r^c od. by T. M. 

Newcomb mul E. K. Wilson (Chicago: Atdino Publishing Company, 

1966) pp. 20-70. 

. 2 , pp. 2 1-22. 
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Technical program. The aspirations of the General Studies 
students were quite similar to those students in the College 
Transfer program. 

In viewing the various measures of success, it was 
found that the General Studies students were the least successful 
ill terms of pcrsistcnce-non-perslstencc and cumulative grade 
point average. The Vocational-Technical students exhibited the 
highest persistence rate, whereas students in the College 
Transfer program earned the highest grade point averages. The 
College Transfer students indicated the greatest degree of 
educational progress on four of the six self-rating scales. 

Conclusions 

The results of this study suggest several conclusions 
regarding students enrolled in differing college prog r rams with 
respect to students 1 assessment of their college. The 
conclusions are enumerated below: 

(l) In general, Wright College has succeeded in 
"fitting 11 the diverse student body it serves. Students in 
differing college programs tend to perceive various campus 
environmental factors in similar ways. Students in the 
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Vocational-Technical program and students in the General 
Studies program are quite similar in their perceptions of the 
institutional environment. Of the nine statistically 
significant differences found between group assessments of 
various environmental factors, none existed between, these .two 
groups. Exceptions to this general conclusion are discussed 
in item number four. 

(2) Although the descriptive profiles of each student 
group differ appropriately, each group of students is character- 
ized by uncertainty in terms of future vocational goals. The 
importance of this conclusion is further understood when one 
realizes that each student subgroup tends to view college 
primarily as a stepping stone to a better job and higher 
vocation . 

(3) Students enrolled in the College Transfer program 
are the most successful students attending Wright College. 
Students enrolled in the General Studies program are the least 
successful students enrolled at Wright College. 

(4) Jn evaluating the student personnel services, 
significant differences prevail among the compared groups. 
General Studxcs and Vocational -Technical students assessed the 
Counseling service and the Faculty Advising service as being 

. ^ 
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signif ican tly more valuable and worthwhile than did the 
students enrolled in the College Transfer program, Perceived 
differences also existed between General Studies students and 
College Transfer students concerning the value of the Orientation 
program, Students in the General Studies program found this 
service beneficial and valuable, whereas College Transfer 
students rated the Orientation program of little benefit, 

(5) The assessment of classroom instructors yielded no 
significant differences between students in different college 
programs. Students in each program found their instructors to 
be capable, understanding and, in general, expert teachers. 
Students in the General Studies program, however, tend to be 
more critical of their instructors than students in the other 
two programs, 

(6) Significant differences were not found when 
student groups were compared on their assessment of selected 
college policies, practices and facilities. In general each 
group favorably rated college policies, rules and facilities, 

(7) Students in each group were highly critical of the 
college social program. The college food service was rated as 
most unsatisfactory a 



(8) Very low and insignificant relationships exist 
between student assessment of instructors, student services, 
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college policies, practices and facilities and cumulative grade 
point averages. Likewise, low and insignificant relationships 
exist between such assessments and per sistence-non-per sistence , 
These findings lend substance to the thesis of student 
objectivity and lack of bias in assessing various college 
environmental factors. 

(9) Student self-ratings of educational progress and 
student assessment of classroom instructors seem to be 
positively related. Although positively related, the low 
correlations do not support predictive inferences. 



Recommen elation $ 

The assumed validity of the collective perception 

approach, C. Robert Race asserts, 

11 lies in the argument that 'fifty million Frenchmen 
can't be wrong. ' Regardless of individual behavior, 
or assorted physical facts such as money or size, the 
environment, in a psychological sense, is what it is 
perceived to be by the people who live in it. Even 
if one grants the possibility of sel f -decepti on on 
a large scale, the perceived reality, whatever it is, 
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influcnccs one's behavior and responses. Thus, 
realistically , what people think is true is true 
for them, 11 ^ 

Supported by the results of this collective perception 
study, the following recommendations arc made: 

(1) It is recommended that these findings be made 
available to the appropriate college staff members for their 
review and study. These data, along with other assessments of 
strengths, weaknesses, assets and liabilities of the college, 
should have full and open discussion on the part of college 
officials, deans, department chairmen, faculty and students. 
They, in turn, should direct their attention to suggesting ways 
in which the desired objectives of the college can be achieved. 
Efforts must be dii^ectcd toward assisting in the implementation 
of any institution-wide program(s) which might be formulated. 

(2) Based upon the percentage of undecided students 
and upon the perceived emphasis on vocational goals, it is 
recommended that the college make a concerted effort to assist 
students in formulating their vocational roles and plans, A 

0 C . Rob c v t Pace, Coll eye and Uni vers i ty E nvi ron men t 
nj^es ^.Second J\d^ti on , Tcchni cal Mam in \ ( Pr j ncoton : 
Educational Testing Service, 1V&9 )j p. 7* 
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strong vocational guidance program can not be implemented solely 
in a centralized counseling center. Such a program must be 
decentralized, involving individual faculty members on the 
departmental level, 

(3) The relative low ratings of the Counseling and 
Faculty Advising services by students in the Transfer program 
suggest a need for a more critical evaluation of these two 
services. It is recommended that the Counseling service and 
the Faculty Advising service for students in the College 
Transfer program he further evaluated by the college in terms 
of program objectives, functions, and organization, 

(4) It is recommended that the college food service 
program bo improved. The unanimous dissatisfaction with the 
college food service program suggests that vast improvements 
are necessary, It is further recommended that students be 
actively involved with faculty and staff in the process of 
examining and upgrading this service, 

(5) The college social program is viewed as 
unsatisf actory , The college orientation program is rated as 
being of little benefit. It is recommended that each of these 
programs be reformed to relate directly to expressed student 
needs. Again it is pointed out that such efforts can only be 
successful if the total college is involved and supports changes 
doomed necessary. 
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(6) It is recommended that further research be 
conducted investigating the relationships between student self- 
ratings and environmental assessment. That positive correlations 
exist between such assessments and student self-ratings, 

i 

particularly on the personal development scale, suggests 
intriguing, but as yet ill defined, implications for the 
college . 

(7) As change takes place, and as recommendations are 

implemented, further institutional studies would be in 

order'. Also, in that this study was limited tc full-time, 
beginning freshmen, numerous other subgroups ought to participate 
in such investigations. It is thus recommended that periodic 
institutional self-studies be undertaken to assess the college, 
Other student groups, faculty groups, and administrators should 
be included in order to determine whether there arc differences 
in perceptions of the college environment. 
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APPENDIX A 



XSS Questionnaire 
Answer Sheet 



The entire survey questionnaire is presented 
here. Only items 1-69 were used in this stud 
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SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL STATUS AND PROGRESS 

College Student Form 



Educational Fields 

Counseling and Guidance 

Education Administration 

Elementary Eaucation 

Physical Education 

Secondary Education 

Special Education 

Education, Other Specialties 

Social Science and Religious Fields 

History 

Home Economics 

Library and Archival Science 

Psychology 

Social Work 

Sociology 

Theology and Religion 

Social Science 

Area Studies 

Amerm~n CivilizatiOT 

American Studies 

Business, Political, and Persuasive Fields 

Accounting 

Advertising 

Business Administration (4 years) ...... 

Business and Commerce (2 years) 

Data Processing 

Eccnomics 

Finance 

Industrial Relations 

Law 

Merchandising and Sales 

Military 

Political Science, Government, or Public 

Administration 

Foreign Services 

International Relations 

Public Relations 

Secretarial Science 

Scientific Fields 

Anatomy . . 

Anthropology 

Archaeology 

Astronomy . 

Biology or Genetics 

Bc’any 

Chemistry 

Geography 

Cmology or Geophysics 

f/ ithematics or Statistics 

i, meteorology 

Oteonography 

Physics 

Physiology 

Zoology or Entomology 

Agriculture and Forestry 

Agriculture 




Fish and Came Management 50 

Forestry 51 

Soil Conservation 52 

Health Fields 

Dental Hygiene 53 

Dentistry 54 

Dietetics 55 

Medici no 56 

Medical Technology 57 

Mortuary Science 58 

Nursing 59 

Occupational Therapy 60 

Optometry 61 

Osteopathy 62 

Pharmacy 63 

Physical Therapy 64 

Veterinary Medicine 65 

X*Ray Technology 66 

Arts and Humanities 

Arts and Sculpture 6? 

Architecture 68 

Creative Writing 69 

Drama and Theater 70 

English and English Literature 71 

Foreign Language and Literature 72 

Journalism 73 

Music 74 

Philosophy 75 

Padio-TV Communications 76 

Speech 77 

General Education or Liberal Arts (2 years) . 78 

Other Arts and Humanities 79 

Engineering 

Aeronautical 80 

Ag.icultu'al 31 

Architectural 82 

Automotive ... 83 

Chemical or Nuclear 84 

Civil 85 

Electrical or Electronic 86 

Industrial 87 

Mechanical 88 

Other 89 

Trade, Industrial, and Technical 

Aviation 90 

Constiuclion 91 

Drafting 9? 

Electricity and Electronics 93 

Industrial Arts 94 

Metal and Machine 95 

Mechanical 96 

Ollier Trade 97 

My future field o! training i . not included in 

the fields listed above 98 

Housewife 99 

Undecided 00 



) 



01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 

09 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

0 * 



Use No. 2 lead pencil. Mark all answers on the separate answer sheet. 



1. From the list on the left page, find 
your major field. Mark the appropriate 
code number on your answer sheet. In- 
dicate only one field. If you arc unde- 
cided, mark “00" on your answer sheet 
and go on to the next question. 

2 . From the list on the left page, find the 
best description of your future voca- 
tion, and mark its code on your answer 
sheet. Again, if you are undecided 
about your future vocation, mark “00" 
on your answer sheet. .. yom future 
vocation is not included in these fields, 
mark “98“ on your answer sheet: or if 
you anticipate your future vocation to 
be exclusively that of housewife, mark 
“99" oil your answer sheet and skip 
Question 3. 

3. Which of die following alternatives de- 
scribes the main role you expect to play 
in your future vocation? ( For example, 
if you want to be a physicist and work 
primarily as a researcher, you would 
mark “1." If yon want to be a doctor 
who specializes in private practice, you 
would mark “5.” An engineering ma- 
jor who plans to become a sales engi- 
neer should mark “4." A teacher who 
wants to become a principal should 
mark “3." An art major who plans to 
become a professional artist should 



ma. k “5."ctc.) 

Researcher or i a vest i gator / 

Teacher or therapist 2 

Administrator or supervisor * 

Promoter or salesman r >/ 

services or pnutucts 4 

Practitioner, performer, or 

producer of services or products . 5 

None of the above f) 

Two or ntore roles 7 

Don't know or undecided 8 

4 What is the highest level of education 
you expeu to complete? 

// igt, sdutol dipltmm . 0 

Vocational or technical program 

(less than two years } / 

Junior college decree 2 

Huchcltn's de^u e or aptivalcnt ... 3 
One or liwi \< ,// \ of ynniunfe 
oi pn it v ' a tt'td \tud\ 

t W. I . W li. f.. tied 4 

Dot tor of philosophy or 
doctoi oi < dtu atit*n 
(Ph.D ot f f.IKt 5 




Doctor of medicine or dental 

surgery ( M.D . or D.D.S.) 6 

II ache lor of laws (LI,. II.) 7 

Bachelor of divinity ( B.l\ ) 8 

Other 9 



Questions 5-16 describe college goals. In- 
dicate the degree of importance you attach 
to each goal by using the following code: 



Essential (a goal you feel 

you natsi accomplish ) I 

Very important 2 

Desirable (a goal of some 
importance, but less vital 

than those rated / or 2) 3 

Not important (a goal of 

little or no importance) 4 



Be sure to respond to every question. 

5. To improve my ability to think and 
reason. 

6. To broaden my intellectual interests 
and my understanding of the world, 

7. To increase my appreciation of art. 
music, literature, and other cultural ex- 
pressions. 

8. To discover my vocational interests, 

9. To attain specific skills that will be use- 
ful on a job. 

10. To meet the academic requirements 
necessary to enter a profession. 

1). To increase my effectiveness in inter- 
personal relations. 

i 2. To learn how to be an effective leader. 

1 3. To become more capable and interest- 
ing socially. 

14. To learn how to deal with political or 
social injustice. 

15. To develop more personal indepen- 
dence and self-reliance. 

lb. To find a cause or causes I can really 
believe in. 

A number of college policies, practices or 

facilities are described in questions 17-34 

below, Indicate your opinion of these as 

they apply to your college by using the fob 



lowing code: 

A gt <v / 

Partly agree and Partly disagree . . 2 

Dtsaetcc I 

l /. iv i no opinion on the matter ... A 



17. I here is adequate prm ision for student 
pri' acy. 

i S. I Iv- icgulations governing student con- 
duct are conslruclixe. 
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19. Rules governing the invitation of con- 
troversial speakers are reasonable. 

20. The campus newspaper gives a bal- 
anced presentation to controversial 
events. 

21. Laboratory facilities for the physical 
sciences are adequate. 

22. Laboratory facilities for the biological 
sciences are adequate. 

23. The cultural piograni (lectures, con- 
certs. exhibits, plays) is satisfactory in 
terms of quality and quantity. 

24. Sufficient recreational opportunities 
and facilities (bowling, swimming, 
etc.) are available. 

25. Regulations governing academic pro- 
bation and dismissal are sensible 

26. Examinations are usually thorough 
and fair. 

27. Library materials are easily accessible. 

28. Instructors are generally available for 
assistance with classwork. 

29. Adequate provision is made for gifted 
students (e.g.. honors program, inde- 
pendent study, undergraduate re- 
search, etc.). 

30. Students have ample opportunity to 
participate in college policy-making. 

31. The college social program (dances, 
parties, etc.) is successful. 

32. Housing regulations (living in apart- 
ments. off-campus rooms, etc.) are rea- 
sonable, 

33. Disciplinary procedures and policies 
are fair. 

34. College food services are adequate in 
terms of quality, cost, and efficiency. 

Questions 35-43 reTer to services which are 

frequently piovided by colleges. Describe 

your reaction to these services at your col- 



lege by using the following code: 

7Vic service was e xtremely 

valuable to me I 

/ found the service to be worthwhile 2 
l received little benefit 

from the service * 

I've never used this service 
or our college does not 

offer this service A' 

35. Faculty advising sei\iec (assistance in 



selecting courses, adjusting schedules, 
planning programs, etc.). 

36. Counseling service (assistance in 
hoosirur a major, vocational planning. 
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resolving personal problems, etc.). 

37. Financial needs service (assistance in 
obtaining a scholarship, loan, part-time 
job, or assistance in budgeting and con- 
trolling expenses). 

38. Extracurricular advising assistance (in 
getting started in activities or in mak- 
ing the most of extracurricular oppor- 
tunities). 

39. Orientation service (assistance in get- 
ting started in college — learning the 
ropes, getting acquainted, overcoming 
apprehensions) . 

40. Housing services (assistance in locat- 
ing suitable housing). 

41. Housing advisory services (assistance 
in dealing with roommate problems, 
advice in handling everyday concerns, 
programs designed to make the hous- 
ing arrangement more educational and 
enjoyable). 

42. Health service (assistance in dealing 
with illness or injury). 

43. Remedial educational services (im- 
provement of reading, study skills, 
spelling, etc.). 

Questions 44-55 below list some statements 
describing possible outcomes of a college 
education. Indicate the degree to which you 
feel you have made progress on each of 
these outcomes by marking your answer 
sheet in accordance with the following 



code: 

Substantial prowess / 

Some progress 2 

Not much progress f 

44, Acquiring a broad cultural and literary 
education. 

45. Acquiring vocational naming — skills 



and techniques directly applicable to a 
job. 

46. Acquiring background and specializa- 
tion for further education in some pro- 
fessional. scientific, or scholarly field. 

47. Understanding different philosophies, 
cultures, and ways of life. 

IN. Social development -- gaining experi- 
ence and skill in relating to other 
ivop’e. 

49. Personal development — understand- 
ing one's abilities and limitations, in- 
ercsts. and standards of behavior. 
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50. Knowing how to participate effectively 
as a citizen in one’s community and in 
wider areas 

51. Developing an ability to write and 
speak clearly, correctly, and effectively. 

52. Developing an ability to think critically 
and to understand the origin, nature, 
and limitations of knowledge. 

53. Developing an appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of art, music, and literature. 

54. Developing an understanding and ap- 
preciation of science and technology. 

55. Improving prospects for making high 
income and gaining professional status. 

Questions 56-69 ask you to describe the in- 
structors you have had at this college. Use 
the following scale to indicate how fre- 
quently each statement is true: 



A majority of my instructors .... / 

About half of my instructors 2 

A minority of my instructors 3 



56. Instructors give students ample oppor- 
tunity to participate in discussion, ask 
questions, and express points of view. 

57. Lectures arc dry, dull, and monotonous. 

58. Students are given an important voice 
in determining class objectives and 
procedures. 

59. Instructors appear to be uneasy and 
nervous. 

60. Faculty members have an unusual fa- 
cility for communicating their knowl- 
edge to students. 

61. Instructors criticize or embarrass stu- 
dents in the classroom. 

62. Instructors present material in an en- 
tertaining (c.g.. dramatic, humorous) 
manner. 

63. Instructors give disorganized, superfi- 
cial, or imprecise treatment to tlicir 
material. 

64. Instructors give personal opinions or 
describe personal experiences. 

65. Instructors don't seem to care whether 
class material is understood or not. 

66. Out-of-class assignments ( readings, 
papers, etc.) are reasonable in length. 

67. Insufficient distinction is made between 
O najor ideas and less irnponant details. 
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68. Instructors relate course material to 
contemporary problems. 

69. Instructors seem to be “out of touch’" 
with student life. 

Questions 70-99 refer to your use of leisure 
time while you have been attending college. 
If r whib attending college, you have en- 
gaged in the activity ON YOUR OWN, i,e. ( 
NOT AS A PART OF A CLASS ASSIGNMENT, 
mark the Y ("Yes") response. If you cannot 
recall having participated in the activity 
while in college (except, perhaps, as part 
of an assignment), mark the N ("No") re- 
sponse. 

7C. Attempted to invent something. 

71. Read some poetry. 

72. Discussed merits of political-economic 
systems (c.g., communism, socialism) 
with friends. 

73. Attended a scientific lecture. 

74. Visited an art exhibit. 

75. Discussed world or national political 
problems (candidates, issues) with 
friends. 

76. Attended a scientific exhibit. 

77. Tried some sketching, drawing, or 
painting. 

78. Watched four or more TV news spe- 
cials in a year. 

79. Read a technical journal or scientific 
article. 

80. Attended a poetry reading or literary 
talk. 

81. Discussed social issues (c.g., civil 
rights, pacificism ) with friends. 

82. Attempted to solve mathematical puz- 
zles. 

83. Attended a stage play, 

84. Discussed campus issues with friends. 

85. Attempted to develop a new scientific 
theory. 

86. Read six or more articles a year in Ah 
Uwtn\ Commonweal, Harpers, and or 
Saturday Review'. 

87. Attended a lecture on a current social, 
economic, or political problem. 

SS. Discussed a scientific tlnoiy or event 
with friends. 

S9. Discussed art or music with friends. 
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90. Read the editorial column of a news- 
paper at least once a week. 

91. Devised a mathematical puzzle. 

92. Discussed philosophy or religion with 
friends. 

93. Read an article or book analyzing in 
depth a political or social issue. 

94. Regularly read popular accounts of sci- 
entific advances (in Time , Newsweek f 
etc.). 

95. Discussed plays, novels, or poetry with 
friends. 

96. Read a biography or autobiography 
of a political or social reform leader. 

97. Explained or illustrated a scientific 
principle to someone. 

98. Attended a music recital or concert. 

99. Read a book on psychology, sociology, 
or history. 

Questions 100-199 also deal with experi- 
ences you ma/ have had in college, They 
are grouped into ten lists of "out-of-class" 
accomplishments (Leadership, Social Par- 
ticipation, etc.); each list contains ten items 
which describe specific accomplishments or 
awards. 

Read the items in each list, Then indicate 
which ones ar? true of you by blackening 
the appropriate space or spaces on your 
answer sheet. If on a given list none of the 
ten items are true for you, blacken the first 
column on your answer sheet ("None") and 
go on to the next list. 



List I. leadership 

1 00. Elected to otic or more student offices. 

10! . Appointed to one or more student of- 
fices. 

102. Active member of four or more stu- 
dent groups. 

103. Elected president of class (freshman, 
sophomore, etc.) in any year of col- 
lege. 

104. Served on a student-faculty commit- 
tee or group. 

105. Heeled or appointed as a member of 
a campus-wide student group, such as 
student council, student senate, etc. 




I Ofi. Sened cm governing board or exeeu- 
ti\e council of a student group. 



107. Elected as one of the officers of a 
class (freshman, sophomore, etc. ) in 
any year of college. 

108. Elected president of v “special inter- 
est" student dub, such as psychology 
club, mountain climbing club, etc. 

109. Received an award or special recog- 
nition of any kind for leadership. 

List 2. Social Parflcipaf/on 

1 10. Actively campaigned to elect another 
student to a campus office. 

111. Organized a college political group or 
campaign. 

1 12. Worked actively in an olT-campus po- 
litical campaign. 

113. Worked actix ely in a student move- 
ment to change institutional rules, 
procedures, or policies. 

1 1 4. Initiated or organized a student move- 
ment to change institutional rules, 
procedures, or policies. 

115. Participated in a student political 
group (Young Democrats, Young 
Republicans, etc. ). 

116. Participated in one or more demon- 
strations for some political or social 
goal, such as civil lights, free speech 
for students, states' rights, etc. 

I 17. Wrote a ''letter to the editor" regard- 
ing a social or civic problem. 

I IS. W rote a letter n> a state legislator or 
LJ.S. representative or senator about 
pending or proposed legislation. 

119. Worked actively in a special study 
group (other than a class assign- 
ment ) for the investigation of a social 
or political issue. 

l/sf 3. Art 

120. Won a prize or award in art compe- 
tition (drawings, painting, sculpture, 
ceramics, architecture, etc.) 

121. Exhibited or puhlMied at my college 
one or moic woiks of ait. such as 
diawings. paintings, sculpluies. ce- 
ramics. etc. 

122. Had diawings. photographs, or othc- 
ait work published in a public news- 
paper ot maga/ine. 
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1 23. Entered an artistic competition of any 
kind. 

124. Produced on my own (not as part of 
a course) one or more works of art, 
such as drawings, paintings, sculp- 
tures, ceramics, e f c. 

1 25. Exhibited or published not at my col- 
lege one or more works of art. such 
as drawings, paintings, sculptures, ce- 
ramics, etc. 

126. Sold one or more works of art, such 
as drawings, paintings, sculptures, 
ceramics, cu\ 

127. Own a collection of art books, paint- 
ings, or reproductions. 

128. Designed, made, and sold handicraft 
items such as jrwclry, leathcrcruft, etc. 

129. Created or designed election posters, 
program covers, greeting cards, stage 
settings for a play, etc. 



143. Gave an original paper at a conven- 
tion or meeting sponsored by a scien- 
tific society or association. 

144. On my own ( not as part of a course), 
carried out or repeated one or more 
scientific experiments, recorded scien- 
tific observations of things or events 
in the natural setting, or assembled 
and maintained a collection of scien- 
tific specimens. 

145. Author or co-author of scientific or 
scholarly paper published (or in 
press) in a scientific journal. 

146. Invented a patentable device. 

147. Member of a student honorary scien- 
tific society. 

148. Entered a scientific competition of 
any kind. 

149. Wrote an unpublished scientific paper 
( not a course assignment ) . 



List 4. Social Service 



List 6. Humanistic-Cultural 



130. Worked aelively in a student service 
group or organization. 

131. Worked actively on a charity drive. 

132. Worked as a volunteer aide in a hos- 
pital, clinic, or home. 

1 33. Served as a big brother (sister) or ad- 
visor to one or more foreign students. 

i 34. Organized a student service group. 

135. Worked actively in an oil-campus 
service group or organization. 

136. Worked as a volunteer on a campus 
or civic improvement project. 

137. Participated in a program to assist 
children or adults who were handi- 
capped mentally, physical ly, or eco- 
nomically. 

138. Voluntarily tutored a fellow student. 

1 39. Received an award or recognition for 
any kind of campus or community 
service. 

List 5. Scientific 

140, Built scientific equipment (laboratory 
apparatus, a computer, etc.) on my 
own (not as a part of a course). 

141. W as appointed a teaching or research 
assistant in a scientific field. 



1 50. Developed and followed a program of 
reading of poetry, novels, biogra- 
phies. etc. on my own ( not course as- 
signment ) . 

151. Member of a student honorary soci- 
ety In the humanities (literature, phi- 
losophy, language, etc.). 

1 52. Built a personal library around a core 
collection of poetry, novels, biogra- 
phies. etc. 

153. Attended a convention or meeting of 
a scholarly society in the humanities 
(literature, philosophy, laneuaue, 
etc.). 

154. Author or joint author of an original 
paper published (or in p ess) in a 
scholarly journal in the humanities 
(literature, philosophy, language, 
etc.). 

155. Read scholarly journals in the hu- 
manities on my own ( not as a course 
assignment ) . 

156. Read one or more ‘'classic*' literary 
works on mv own ( not course assign- 
ment). 

157. Wiote on my own (not a coutsc as- 
signment ) an unpublished scholarly 
paper in the humanities. 




Received a pi i/e or award for a scieri- 158. 
title paper or project. 



ill 



Won a pri/e or award lor work in the 
humanities. 



159. Gave an original paper at a conven 
tion or meeting sponsored by a schol- 
arly society in the humanities. 

list 7. Religious Service 

160. Active member of a student religious 
group. 

161. Organized or reorganized a student 
religious group. 

162. Active member of an ofT-campus re- 
ligious group (not a church). 

163. Held one or more oflices in a religious 
organization. 

164. Led one or more religious services. 

165. Taught in a church, synagogue, etc. 

166. Attended one or more religious re- 
treats. conferences, etc. 

167. Participated in a religious study 
group. 

168. Worked to raise money for a religious 
institution or group. 

1 69. Did voluntary work for a religious in- 
stitution or group. 

List 8 . Music 

170. Composed or arranged music which 
was publicly performed. 

171. Publicly performed on two or more 
musical instruments ( including voice) 
which do not belong to the same fami- 
ly of instruments. 

172. Conducted music which was publicly 
performed. 

173. Presented a solo recital in public 
which was not under the auspices of a 
college or church. 

174. Attained recognition in the form of 
an award or scholarship in a national 
or international music competition. 

175. Have been paid for performing as a 
professional music teacher on a con- 
tinuing basis. 

176. Composed or arranged music which 
has been published. 

177. Attained a first division rating in a 
stale or regional solo music contest. 

178. Have been paid for performing as a 
professional nuisician on a continuing 
basis. 

179. Author or co-author of a book, arti- 
cle, or criticism bearing on the gen- 

O oral subject of music. 

ERIC 
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180. Had poems, stories, essays, or articles 
published in a public (not college) 
newspaper, anthology, etc. 

181. Wrote one or more plays (including 
radio or TV plays) which w e given 
public performance. 

182. Was feature writer, reporter, etc. for 
college paper, annual, magazine, an- 
thology, etc. 

1 83. Was editor for college paper, annual, 
magazine, anthology, etc. 

184. Did news or feature writing for public 
(not college) newspaper. 

185. Had poems, stories, essays, or articles 
published in a college publication. 

186. Wrote an original, but unpublished 
piece of creative writing on my own 
( not as part of a course ) . 

1 87. Won a literary prize or award for cre- 
ative writing. 

188. Systematically recorded my observa- 
tions and thoughts in a diary or jour- 
nal as resource material for writing. 

189. Member of student honorary group 
in creative writing or journalism. 

Usf TO. Speech and Drama 

190. Participated »n one or more contests 
in speech, debate, extemporaneous 
speaking, etc. 

191. Placed second, third, or fourlh in a 
contest in speech, debate, extempora- 
neous speaking, etc. 

192. Won one or more contests in speech, 
debate, extemporaneous speaking, 
etc. 

1 93. Had one or more minor roles in plays 
produced by my college or university. 

194. Had one or more leads in plays pro- 
duced by my college or university. 

195. Had one or more leads or minor roles 
in plays not produced by my univer- 
sity. 

196. Gave dramatic performance on radio 
or TV program. 

197. Received an award for acting or oilier 
ph..sc of drama. 

198. Gn.e a tecilal in speech. 

199. Participated ir a poetry reading, play 
re idiii*.;, dramatic production, etc. 
(not a course assignment). 
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Ed u c a t i o n a 1 - O c c ii£at Ion a ] Plans ai id As pi r a t i o n s / Item s 1-4 ) 

These items were taken from the Student Profile Section 
of the ACT Test Battery, Each person is asked to report his 
academic majoi’, his planned vocation and vocational role, and 
his educational aspiration. The purpose is not only to note 
the students* present outlooks and goals in this area, but to 
see tins direction and amount of change that has taken place in 
various groups of students since college entrance, 

JCo 1 .1 jcv Gjo a I s (items S ^ 1/0 

Poi‘ this section, twelve college goals arc grouped into 
four categories representing the four college student subcultures 
postulated by Trow, * Cluster correlation analysis placed the 



*The following research studies describe the development 
of student subcultures: 

Martin Trow, "The Campus Viewed as Culture, 11 in Uesj wii^c;h 
on_ Co 1J. c/ »; e SJL i id ci its , cd • by H, T, Sprague (Boulder, Colorado: 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, 1*60)« 

Martin Trow, ,f Studcnt Subcultures and Administrative 
Ac t i on , 1 f in P (>r,s oi i aj i tv P actors ori t hje^Col 1 jyrzc jCajnons , ll ey i j>\ ; 

of a^.Syrinosj urn, cd, by K, L, Sutherland, V/* 11, iloltzman, 

E, A, Marie, and B, K. Smith (Austin, Texas: The Hogg 

Foundation for Mental Health, 1 f6 2 ) • 

Burton C) ark and Marl in Trow, "The Organ i '/at i.on Context, 1 ’ 
i n Con *v r r /Vor_ Croups, cd, bv T, M, Newcomb and E, T 0 hi l son 
(Chicago: Aldi.no. Publishing Company, K6b), 
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first three items in the academic goals category , the next 
three in the vocational goals category, the third three in the 
social or collegiate goals category, and the final three in the 
noncon ven tional or idealism category. Each students responses 
are weighted from zero to three (not important = zero, 
desirable = 1, very important = 2, essential = 3)j which means 

i 

that each of the four goals scales can vary front zero to nine. 

A higher score indicates that greater importance is placed on 
goals of that type. 

Col 1. eg c P o 1 i c_i. c s ^ Pj » a c t ic c s , a net F aci lit ics. 

Ko research literature was available to guide the 
development of items in Ibis section of the questionnaire , 
Therefore, texts in higher education and student per >onncJ work 
were the only sources that could be consulted. Preliminary 
items were developed based on the literature review and on 
Dr, Hoyt's wide experience in this area. Subsequent modification 
were made in the items after consultation with various college 
aduini strators , professors, and members of accreditation teams. 

Each item in this section of the questionnaire is a 
positively worded statement about, particular college policies, 
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practiccs, or facilities. The possible student responses arc: 
ag roe, partly agree and partly disagree, disagree, I have no 
opinion on the matter. 

S t \ i d en t Per s on n e 1 Services ( 1 1 c ms 3 S ~4 1 ) 

Once again the lack of research literature necessitated 
complete reliance on student personnel texts, the author's own 
experiences, and consultation with various experts. 

Those who have used each of the services are asked 
whether the service was extremely valuable, worthwhile, or of 
little benefit to them. For those who have not used a 
service, response possibilities have been modified in the new 
I3S questionnaire. l'n the nev: questionnaire version, the 
statement "I've never used this service or our college docs not 
offer this service" was separated into two response choices. 

The statement that a service was never used implies knowledge 
that such a service exists. A large number of students 
responding that the college does not offer this service, when 
in fact it is offered, implies that publicity and promotion may 
be lacking for the service. Comparing the proportion here with 
the proportion responding that the service was of little benefit 
may add further insights. 
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Progr ess Toward Attaining Possible Colle ge Goals (Items 4 4 - 5 5 ) 

Tlic items in this section were suggested by research 
2 

by Pace and Baird, The assumption is that one can learn 
valuable things about a students development sirnply by asking 
him to evaluate it, Wien Pace and Baird related the various 
student-reported attainments in college to the different campus 
environmental emphases and to student personality characteristics, 
the patterns obtained supported such an assumption. 

Pace and Baird's achievement categories v:crc used to 
classify 10 of the 12 self-ratings. The categories, and the 
specific items included in each, are as follows: 

(1) Intellectual, humanistic, aesthetic - Items 44? 

47 and 53 

(2) Group welfare - Items 48 and 50 

(3) Scientific, independent - Items 46, 52, and 54 

(4) Practical , status-oriented - Items 45 and 55 

The other two items are, in effect, single item scales. While 
they do not correspond to one of Pace and Baird's general 
achievement categories, they do represent commonly accepted 
goals of higher education. They are: 

2 

. C, Robert Pace and Leonard L. Baird, "Attainment 
Patterns in the Environmental Press of College SubcuJ tures , 11 in 
College Peer Grou ps, cd, by T, M. Newcomb and E. K, Wilson 
(Chicago: Aldjiu* Publishing Company, 1?66), pp , 2 1 5-244 , 
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(5) Personal development - Item 49 

(6) Communication skill - Item 51 

The student is asked to indicate the degree to which he 
feels he has made progress on each of the 12 possible college 
outcomes. For each he is to respond whether he has made 
substantial progress, some progress, or not much progress* 



Ins true toT beh aviora l Rat ings (items 56-69). 

The ISS instructor behavior items were selected on the 

basis of two factor analytic studies, one by Isaacson ejg al. 

and one by Solomon^ (1966)* These studies v.ere designed to 
describe the di tensions of college teaching performance. As 
such, they provide guidelines as to the type of teacher 
behavior whi eh should he sampled in order to obtain a 
comprehensive character! 7 at i on , 



3 

ft, L, Isaacson, W. J. McKcochic, and J. L>, Mi lhol3 on J , 

k es ( '.ay x i 1 . _ oji 1 C h mvwt c r j s (1c sjT Effect i_ve^ Col J Teach iur^ , 

U. S, Office of Health, Education and V.’olfnre, Office of 
Education, Cooperative Research Project k'o* §50 (Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; University of Michigan, 1964)* 

Solomon, "Teacher Behavior Dimensions, Course* 

Clio roe ter 5. s Li cs , an d St udent Evaluation of Teachers , v Am ur i c an 
F,jv t e atj_on aj^ Be sea rch .1 can si_a ]_, 3 (i960), 3 5 -4 7 • 
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The Isaacson > ct . al, study was a replication and 
extension of a study conducted by Gibb~* about ten years before. 
This more comprehensive study generally confirmed some factors 
which had been identified in a number of previous studies by 
other researchers, 

;.e study by Solomon was a follow-up of an earlier 
factor analytic study. ^ The results were similar even though 
la ‘“go differences existed between them in method of data 
collection and in the samples of cou.‘ sos and instructors. 

It should also be noted that Solomon explored a variety 
of instruments: observers* global ratings, scoring of a number 

of categories of teachers 1 and students* speech from tape 
recordings of class sessions, questionnaires in which teachers 
described their objectives and motives while teaching, and a 
questionnaire in which students rated a wide variety of teacher 
behaviors. Analyses across instruments suggested that adequate 
and economical measures of teacher behavior could be obtained 
from a student questionnaire alone. 

^C. A. Gibb, "Classrooii Behavior of Collide Teachers," 
Cell i c a t i on a 1 a mj Psycho 1 o g i c.i 1^ Ic a mi v < » non t , 15 ( 1 9 5 5 ) i 2 54 - 1 6 o • 

h>. SoJoir.oii, W. E . * UeztlcR , and I.. Rosenberg, Tone bin;; 

Styles mid Loajunjjg (Chicago: Center for the Study of Liberal 

Education for Adults, 1^63)* 
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Ten of the ISS instructor behavior factors were denoted 
by Solomon , with four additional ones being contributed by 
McKeachie and associates. One item is given for each of the 
fourteen factors. To reduce response bias, every other item 
is a positive statement about the instiuctors, and each is 
interspaced with a negatively oriented statement. 

i 



The first ten items relate to factors described by 
n 

Solomon. These factors, which item loads on each, and whether 
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Solomon j Holla vj o r Dj men si on s, pp. 37~iO. 
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(7) Dryness vs. flamboyance - Item 62 

(8) Precision, organization vs« informality - Item 63 

(9) Nervousness vs, relaxation - Item 59 

(10) Impersonality vs. personal expression - Item 64 

1 ■ 

Isaacson ancl associates found six stable factors which 
were consistent over sexes, different semesters, different 
groups of introductory psychology students, and different 
psychology teachers. Using different items, and for introductory 
economics courses, four of the same factors were derived, It 
was suggested that these four factors might be fundamental 
dimensions of classroom instruction in general because all four 
appeared in studies using different forms for different academic 
areas* The four factors, wh^ch arc represented by ISS items, 
are as follows: 

(1) Skill - Item 68 

(2) Overload - Item 66 

(3) Structure - Item 67 

(4) Rapport - Item 69 

Though they appear to provide a good representation of 
the major behavioral options op»'n to teachers, the 14 item 
ratings were not in tend eel to be direct evaluations of teaching 
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effectiveness. Rather } they simply describe an institution** s 
instructional trends. Such descriptions should prove valuable 
in examining whether differences in student development arc 
associated with certain types of instructors* behaviors. 



< 
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WILfDBXJDFl 'WRIGHT COLT .HI OKI 

A CAMPUS or 
CHICAGO CITY COLLEGE 



3400 NORTH AUSTIN AVENUE 



CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60334 



SPring 7-7900 



May 4 , 1970 



Wright College is striving to improve the 
quality of education services offered to the community. 
One reliable v/ay of assessing the College is to look at 
it through the eyes of its students. For this reason, 
you have been selected to participate in this important 
study. 



The time involved in this project will be 
approximately twenty minutes. No preparation on your 
pait is needed and all of your resj^onses will be kept 
strictly confidential. We ask that you complete and 
return the enclosed survey as soon as possible. 

Upon completion of the survey, please return 
it to the office of the President, Room 114. Results 
of the study will be released next fall and a copy will 
be sent to you at your home address. 

Thank you for your time and cooperation in 
contributing to this project. 



Sincerely yours , 



Ralph E. Smith 

Director of Research and Evaluation 



R. Edmund Dolan 
Research Assistant 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



PLEASE READ 



PLEASE READ 



In completing the Survey please observe the following: 

1. Use a PENCIL to indicate answers on the ansv?cr sheet. 

2. Do not FOLD the answer sheet at any time.' 

3. Look at Name and Social Sccuri ty number . If incorrect, 
please correct. IGNORE the rest of the information 
requests (sex, class, G.P.A., etc.) and go to 
Question One (1) , Major Field. 

4. COMPLETE each question, one (1) through sixty-nine (69) 
Questions seventy (70.) through two hundred (200) are 
optional. If time permits, please complete. 

5. When you have completed the survey, please place the 

survey form and answer sheet in the envelope and 
return to: * • 



The Office of the President 
Wright College 
Room 1 1 4 

34 00 In . Austin Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois G0G34 

< l-in*'?! - - A a t 3 , pi O 



If y o u h a. v c a n y a d d i L l o n a 1 c 
a separate piece of paper, 
comments you may have. 



wr.Me .on 
v; el co: o a r. y a d <3 i t X on el 



REM E ME EH: U s c p e nc i 1 . 

Do not fold answer sheet. 
Complete all questions 1**69 (the 
rest are ^optional) . 

Return as soon as possible. 



If you have any questions, please call 2G9--82S0 (cay) 

973-017*: (night) 

and nrd*; for Eel Dolan. 



An a i n ** - the r.M y cr 1 1 
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Faculty 

Dear Colleague, 
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Thank you for your cooperation 



Ralph Ss-Jth 
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WRIGHT COLLEGE 
3400 N. Austin 
Chicago, 111, 60634 



Office of the President 
Room 114 



Dear 

1 During the past fevj weeks you received a survey 

which essentially asked your evaluation of Wright College 

Our records shov; that your survey and answer 
sheet are among the few we have not received in return. 

.We would appreciate your efforts in returning 
the survey and answer sheet immediately. 

If you have already mailed the survey and 
answer sheet, our sincere thanks to you. 

Sincerely , 



RED :mhs 



R. Edmund Dolan 
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APPENDIX F 



T-Tcst Formula 
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T-Tcst Formula 




Mj = Mean score of first sample group 
M ** Mean score of second sample group 

- Number of subjects in first sample group 
= Number of subjects in second sample group 
^1 = Standard deviation of first sample group 
~ Standard deviation of second sample group 
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Correlation Formula 
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